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t him up gently, féllows,” said Jack, bending forward to give them a hand. “The poor fellow 
os seems’to be about done up.” “He's nothing but a wreck, and is as light as 
a feather, almost,” replied Tuttle, raising the sailor up. 
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HEIR TO A MILLION 


OR, 


THE BOY WHO WAS BORN LUCKY 


By A SELF-MADE MAN 


et CHAPTER I. 


THE BOY WHO WAS BORN LUCKY, 


“It’s better to be born lucky than rich,” grinned Joe 
‘Tuttle, who had just picked a nickel off the ground, ex- 


hibiting his find. 

“That's right,” replied Jack Ward. 
didn’t find it instead of you.” 

“Why so?” 

“Because I was born lucky.” 

“Who said you were?” 

“Several people.” 

“Who for instance?” 

“The first was an old Southern negress, who worked for 
us when I came into the world. Before I was an hour old 
she told mother that I had been born under a lucky star, 
and would be rich before I was twenty-one.” 

“She said that, did she?” 

“So mother told me.” 

“Do you take any stock in the yarn?” 

“Tve got four years ahead of me to make it good.” 

“Who else handed you out the same fairy tale?” snick- 
ea Tuttle. , 

“A gypsy woman.” 

_ “The gypsies are famous for telling fortunes. 
one tell yours?” asked Joe with some interest. 

“ Yes. 9 

“What did she have to say?” ® 


“It’s a wonder I 


Did this 


“She read the lines in my hand and told me that I was — 
born lucky.” 

“Did she tell you you'd be rich before you were twenty- 
one?” 

“She lopped off three years, and made it eighteen.” 

“She was real good, wasn’t she?” chuckled Tuttle. 

“Tf if will only come true [ll consider her all to the 
mustard.” 

“Any other person tell you the same ghost stony" re 
grinned Joe. 

“Sure, Old Mother Hubbard, you know her, she read my 
fortune in a teacup.” 

“She said you’d be rich, too, I s’pose?” 

aes what she did. Said she saw me surrounded with 
money.” é 

“T’d like to see myself surrounded with money; but I 
don’t think I ever will,” snickered Tuttle. “Goon. Who 
else handed you out the same chestnut ?” 

“Professor Gregory.” 

“Our mathematical teacher?’ exclaimed Joe, in some 
surprise. 

Jack nodded. 

“He said you were born lucky?” 

“He did.” 

“When did he tell you so?” 

“Yesterday.” 

“What does he base his prediction on! rr 

“The stars.” 

“The what?” 
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~“T mean the planets.” | “What would you do with a million in money, Joe, if 
“Say, what’s this you’re giving me?” asked Joe, incredu- | you got it?” 
lously. 
“Professor Gregory is an expert in the science of astrol- water, J ack. I could figure up five hundred different ways 
ogy. He’s also up in palmistry—the art of reading your of getting rid of some of it. In the first place I’d take Sue 
past, present and future by the lines and marks on your Rankin down to the ice cream parlor and fill her up to the 
palms, like the gypsies. He looked at my hand the other neck with frozen sweetness. She told me this morning 
day, and it interested him so mueh that he said he would that if there was anything she doted on it was ice cream and 
like to cast my horoscope.” | Sponge cake. 
“What’s that?” : | “That was a pretty broad hint,” laughed Jack. 
“According to Professor Gregory it is an observation “T’m going to borrow a quarter from mother after sup- 
made of the heavens at the moment of a person’s birth, by | P¢T 8° that I can satisfy Sue’s longings. If I don't treat 


which a person skilled in astrology claims to be able to her, Waddie Wilcox will, and then [ll have to punch Wad- - 


foretell the events of anybody’s life.” 
“Thanks. That’s as clear asmudtome.” _ 
“It’s the best explanation I can give you. If you want 


die in the solar plexus. 
Rankin.” | | 
“Waddie’s father is the mainstay in this village, and 


He’s getting too fresh with Sue 


to understand the idea better, go and talk with the pro- Waddie has the spondulix to treat the girls. That’s where 
fessor.. What he doesn’t know about the subject isn’t worth | he’s got the inside track with us chaps.” 
“He wants to keep away from Sue Rankin or there’s © 


considering.” 
“Did you let him cast your horoscope?” 
“I told him to go ahead,” 
“How did he do it?” 
“Ask me something easy, will you? I didn’t see him 


going to be trouble,” said Tuttle, beligerently. 
“You want to go slow, Joe. Squire Wilcox might have 
you put in the lock-up if you were to hurt his son and heir.” 
“Then let his son and heir mind his own business. What 


do it. He asked me to tell him the day and hour I was do you s’pose he had the nerve to try to do at the picnic 
born, and the place. Yesterday afternoon he called me last Saturday ?” | 


aside and showed me the result of his calculations. He said 
that I was heir to a million.” 
“Heir to a million!” gasped Joe. “Gee whiz! He was 


liberal with you.” é 
~ “Not only that, but he assured me that T would get the 


Inillion before I was a year older. This is the luckiest year 
of my life.” . | 


“What ?? 

“Tried to steal a kiss from Sue.” | 3 

“He was reckless, wasn’t he? I know a man who stol 
a kiss from a pretty girl and he’s paying the penalty for it.” 

“What was the penalty?” 

“Hard labor for life.” 

“Oh, come off. How could he get hard labor for life just 


“And you believe all that rot?” asked Tuttle, with a look for kissing a girl?” 


of disgust. | 
“It does sound just a little bit preposterous, doesn’t it?” 


fessor would find pleasure in stuffing any of us chaps like 


“Fe married the girl,” snickered Jack. 


“What would I do with it? Say, don’t make my mouth ~ 


“Say, you're almost smart enough to be editor of a comic | 
“YT should say it did. Heir to a million, and you’re going | paper.” replied Joe. 
to get the million right away. Well, I didn’t think the pro-| Jack chuckled again, but made no reply. 


The two boys, who were schoolmates and chums, were on 


that. Did he say who was going to leave you the million?” |their way to one of the wharves of the village of North- 


“ No 99 


“Got any relatives in the meat trust, or ice trust, or 
” “ 





“No,” laughed Jack. “I’m not so fortunate.” 
“You ought to have, being that you were born lucky.” 


cliffe, Long Island, the place where they both lived. 

Jack Ward, who was the elder by three months, was the 
only son of a widow in very moderate circumstances. 

He had a sister named Daisy, two years his junior, and 
the three lived in a pretty cottage not a great way from the 


“No. Mother was a lone chick when father married | 22Y- 


her. She had neither parents, nor brothers, nor sisters.” 


Jack attended the Northcliffe Academy, and was con- 


“Maybe some of your father’s folks are side partners of | Sidered one of the brightest and most promising students. 


Rockefeller,” grinned Tuttle. 
_ Jack shook his head. 


“Then I don’t see how you can be heir to a million.” 


He was also regarded as one of the smartest boys in the 
neighborhood. 


He was an expert in all out-of-door sports, particularly 


“Neither do I. Td he willing to trade off my expecta-|that of boating. 


tions for enough of good American bills to pay off the 


The water had attractions for him that was second to no 


mortgage on our cottage, or even a year or two’s interest.” | other amusement, and he was never so happy as when sail- 


“Y wouldn’t mind having the professor cast my hore-|ing about the harbor, or out into the great bay beyond, - 


scope if I thought he could find a million in it for me,” | which connected with Long Island Sound. 


chuckled Joe. 


His father, now dead two years, had been employed as a 


~~ 
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skilled mechanic in one of the three Sad of North- 

cliffe, and Jack for many years had the run of the yard. 

He was thoroughly familiar with the build and rig of 
every sort of craft, from a yawl to a full-rigged ship, though 
a three-masted schooner was about the largest kind of a 
vessel that was turned out of the yards those days. 

Jack could handle a fore-and-after about as good as an 
experienced sailor, but his experience was confined to the 
thirty-footers and under. | 

Squire Wilcox employed him as sailing master of his 
son Waddie’s sloop-yacht, Will o’ the i, a very pretty 
little boat, thirty-two feet long. : 

He received $10 a week for this service, aitice the time 
the boat was in commission, and the job was a sinecure. 

Joe Tuttle, Dick Mellon and Sam Smiley made up the 
_ erew of the Will o’ the Wisp, the two latter being particu- 
_ lar friends of Waddie’s. 

None of them had known anything to speak of about 
sailing a boat until Jack Ward took them in hand and 
drilled them in their duties. 

As for Waddie, he steered the yacht, under Jack’s gen- 
eral supervision, whenever he felt so disposed. 

_ Waddie, like the only sons of many rich fathers, was a 
self-assertive youth, and wanted to have his own way on 
all occasions; but he didn’t always get it just the same. 

His father was a sensible man, who knew better than to 
spoil his son, though it is true that the squire was rather 
pompous in his manner, and often abrupt and offensive to 
his social inferiors, as he regarded them. 

Squire Wilcox also had a daughter of fifteen years, 
named Nannie, who was looked upon as one of the pret- 
tiest, as well as sweetest girls in Northcliffe. 

Although heiress to half of her father’s comfortable for- 
tune, she did not assume a haughty and exclusive deport- 
ment toward her neighbors, or in fact anyone with whom 
she came in contact. 

She was very partial to boat sailing, consequently a fre- 
quent passenger on the Will o’ the Wisp, and Jack Ward 
thought her the nicest girl he had ever met. 

She always treated Jack with great courtesy and consid- 
eration, often smoothed over little difficulties that rose be- 
tween the young sailing-master and the owner of the yacht, 
and was regarded by our hero as an angel in disguise. 

On the present occasion Waddie had notified Jack that 
he and Joe Tuttle must report at the wharf at two p. m., 
prepared for a cruise down the bay, and they expected to 
find Mellon and aad waiting for them. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE CRUISE ON THE SOUND. 
“There’s Smiley now,” said Joe, as they came in sight 


of the wharf, “but I don’t see Mellon.” 


“Dick is more often late than not,” replied Jack. “It’s 


a 














a wonder, too, for he is stuck on going out in the yacht | 
f 


haar the chance occurs. He likes the water so nee 
that I call him a water-Mellon,” 3 

“Don’t get off any more like that. It’s apna? to make a 
fellow Melloncholy.” 

“That isn’t bad for you, Joe. I see you’re something of a 
punster yourself.” 

“Tt’s catching, I guess. Constant assoc ation sah you is 
having a bad effect on me, you see.” 

By this time they were within earshot of rate, and 
Joe asked him where Dick Mellon was. 

“He went on an errand for Waddie,” replied Sam, with 
a grin, 

“Then I suppose he’ll be along directly,” said dock. 
“Anybody going out with Waddie to-day?” 

“Yes. His sister and a couple of cousins from New 
Mork.” 

“Here comes Dick,’ interjected Joe. 
ing his time.” : 

“When he carries his hands in his pocket like he does 
now, you can gamble on it there’s something YOR, 
Cidutected Sam Smiley. | 

“Maybe something he ate for lunch doesn’t agree with . 
him,” laughed Jack. 
' Dick strolled up as though he had tend attached to his 
feet. - ! 

“Hello, Dick,” cried Jack, “what’s troubling your con- 
science this afternoon. You look as happy as a dog on 
Fourth of July with a pack of eeeea crackers tied to his 
tail.” 

“You chaps can go home if you want. The cruise is 
off,” replied Mellon. 

“Tid Waddie send you down to tell us that?” asked J ack. 

“That’s what he did,” answered Dick, mckite a stone 
into the water. 

“Why this sudden change in arrangements ?” 

“Waddie’s high-toned relatives preferred to go out in the 
old man’s automobile, and what they want goes, see!” 

“Oh, all right. What’s the difference?” 

“Well, it makes a difference with me. I had set my mind 
on a sail, and now I’m dished out of it,” grumbled Mellon. 

“Same here,” chipped in Smiley. “TI want to go out the 
worst way.” | 

“T wouldn’t mind going myself; but we can’t take the 


“Seems to be tak-. 


‘yacht without Waddie’s permission,” said Jack. 


“What’s the matter with you running over to his house 
and asking his permission ?” said Sam, brightening up. 

“Too late,” groaned Dick. “Waddie and his cousins are 
off by this time.” 

“There’s the squire at the head of the next wharf talking 
to the superintendent of the yard. He might let us take 
the boat,” said Tuttle. | 

“Go over and ask him, Jack, that’s a good fellow,” re- 
marked Sam, eagerly. 

“All right. Anything to oblige,” remarked, Jack, start- 
ing off on his mission, 

Squire Wilcox authorized the young sailing-master to use 
the Will o’ the Wisp that afternoon, and he waved his arm 
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at his companions in a way they took to mean that his ap- 
plication had been successful. 

The frown cleared away from Dick Mellon’s brow and he 
became himself again. 

“We'll just have the time of our lives to-day,” he said. 
“Waddie won’t be aboard to boss things, and say where we 
shall go and where we sha’n’t go. If I’ve got anything to 
say we'll go out on the Sound.” 

“We'll go where the real skipper of the boat takes us,” 
replied Joe. 


“Well, he can take us out on the Sound just as well as 
not,” retorted Dick. “It’s a dandy afternoon on the water. 


There’s a spanking breeze, and it will send the yacht kiting. | 


If we all stand out for the Sound I guess we’ll get there.” 
The Will o’ the Wisp was anchored a short distance from 
the shore, and the boys reached her by means of a small 


“Tf you were born under a lucky planet like Jack you'd 


| be sure to get the yacht all right,” chuckled Joe. 


“Born under a lucky planet!” exclaimed Dick. “Ho; 
What do you mean by that?” 

“Ask Professor Gregory,” replied Joe. “He can tell 
your fortune by astrology. He cast Jack’s horoscope and 
told him that he was heir to a million.” 

“He did like fun,” answered Dick, incredulously. 

“He did for a fact. Ask Jack if you don’t believe me.” 

“What's this rot about Professor Gregory casting your 
horoscope, whatever that is, and telling you that you were 
heir to a million ?” asked Dick, turning to Ward. 

“It may be rot, of course,” returned Jack, “for I haven’t 
the slightest idea where the million is going to come from, 
not having any rich relatives in the background; but all 
the same that is what the professor told me, and he seemed 


rowboat which was kept at a boathouse close by when thei| to be very confident about it, too.” 


yacht was at her moorings. 


Tuttle, Mellon and Smiley, when on duty aboard the 
yacht, wore a white uniform of the Naval Reserve variety, 
while Jack was attired in the regulation sailing-master’s 
rig. | * . 

They got the boat underway in short order, and Jack 
headed her down the harbor, which was so completely land- 
locked, that from the village it seemed more like a great 
lake. | 

The long semi-circle of The Neck, a spit of land 


shaped like a fishook, guarded it from the Sound, and made! 


it the safest of Havens. | 
On either side of the harbor rose the hills, thickly 
crowned with forests. 


As a place of summer resort Northcliffe was very popular 
among the north side villages. 

“Do we go out on the Sound, or don’t we?” asked Dick 
Mellon, after the yacht was well down the harbor. 

The three boys were perched on the weather side of the 
cockpit, close to Jack, who was steering, and there was an 
aggressive note in Dick’s voice. 

“We'll put the matter to vote,” replied sailing-master 
Ward, quietly. “Those in favor of a short cruise on the 
Sound will hold up their arms.” 


Three arms went up at once. 

“The vote is unanimous,” said Jack. ‘The Sound it is.” 

“Good enough,” grinned Dick. “We'll go around The 
Neck, I s’pose, and head eastward toward Crane Neck 
Point. We’ve got the whole afternoon before us.” 

Mellon’s suggestion was adopted by Jack, as there ap- 
peared to be no opposition to it. 


An hour later the Will o’ the Wisp was pushing her nose 
through the sparkling waters of the Sound. 
_ The boys enjoyed themselves immensely, as they ex- 
perienced a sense of freedom that was not their’s when 
Commander Waddie was on board. 

“This is something like,” remarked Dick, now in high 


good humor. “If TI ever get rich I’m going to own a yacht 
just like this one.” 


“The professor was filling you up with wind,” sneered 
Mellon. “What is this hARSRCOHA business anyway?” . 

“T’ll have to refer you to Professor Gregory,” answered 
Jack. 

“Oh, shoot Professor Gregory !” anortsd Dick. “He and 
I don’t pull together. He’s got a habit of putting it all 
over me when I’m off in my geometrical problems that I 
don’t like. He’s pretty thick with you though. I’ve heard 
a good deal about this so-called science of astrology, but I 
never put any stock in it.” 

“TY don’t know whether there’s anything in it or not,” 
replied Jack; “but the professor insists that there is lots in 
it. For instance he told me that a man named Lilly, an 
English astrologer of the Seventeenth century, predicted 
in 1651 the Great Plague which occurred in London in 1665 
—four years later. He also predicted in the same year the 
Great Fire in London, which took place in 1666.” 

“Can Professor Gregory prove that this man Lilly actu- 
ally made those predictions? Tt’s easy enough now to say 
he did, Why, wasn’t it predicted way back in the Foutr-- 
teenth century that the world was to come to an end in 
1881? It doesn’t seem to have done so, for it is still rolling 
around the sun just the same as ever. It’s my opinion that 
astrology is a fake.” 

“The professor told me that Lilly s prophecies were 
printed in book form long before the plague and the fire 
occurred.” 

“Tt wasn’t such a hard thing for a smart chap to guess 
such things a few years ahead, for we read in history that 
in those times plagues were common in Europe, fires were 
of frequent occurrence, and modern methods for putting 
them out had not been invented. Lilly was a good guesser, 
that’s all.” i , 

Dick chuckled as if he felt that he had scored a point on 
Professor Gregory. 

“The professor told me that another English astrologer, 
who founded an almanac bearing his name, still published 
annually, in London, predicted in 1853 the downfall of 
Louis Napoleon, which happened about twenty years after,” | 
said Jack. 
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“Another good guess,” snickered Mellon. “By the way, | 


—— 


‘he stranger looked like a mere skeleton, and seemed to 


Ward, when are you going to come into this million that | be in the last stage of exhauston, 


the professor promised you?” 

“Some time this year.” 

“T’m glad he has made it so soon,” grinned Dick, “it'll 
give me the chance to prove what a big liar he is.” 

“Hello!” exclaimed Joe Tuttle, jumping to his feet. 
“There’s an empty boat right ahead.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 
THE PAPER WORTH .A MILLION, 


Joe’s announcement attracted the attention of the others 

to a weather-beaten rowboat that was bobbing up and down 
_ on the surface of the Sound about thirty yards ahead. 

It appeared to be empty as far as they could make out. 

“It’s some old tub that’s broken loose from its moor- 
ings,” remarked Smiley. ; 

Just then something that appeared like a man’s arm rose 
out of the boat and fell across the side. 

“There’s a man lying down in that boat,” said Jack. 
“He’s just lifted his arm.” 

“Some chap who went out fishing with a bottle of booze,” 
grinned Mellon. “He took a drop too much, like they often 
do, and he’s knocked out.” / 

“Then we'll have to take him aboard and let him sleep it 

m4 off in the cabin,” said Jack. 
ie “Tf you do, he’ll scent the cabin up with rum and then 
Waddie will be mad,” replied Dick. 
_ “We can’t leave him floating around on the Sound in 
this reckless way. He is liable to lose his life,” answered 
Jack, heading the yacht so as to reach to the windward of 
the rowboat. 
_ “Oh, well, you’re the doctor,” intimated Mellon. 
say pick him up, we'll take him aboard.” 
» “Certainly we'll take him aboard.” 

As the Will o’ the Wisp ran close to the floating boat the 
form of a man, stretched out at full length in her bottom, 
was clearly to be seen. 

“He looks as if he had a dlusielans jag on,” snickered 
Mellon, 

Jack threw the yacht up into the wind and allowed the 
boat to come alongside of its own accord. 

_ __ -“He’s dressed like a tramp—all tatters and rags,” said 

: Tuttle. 

“Here, Smiley,” said Jack. “Take the tiller and hold the 

yacht just as she is.” 

He walked forward to where Mellon and Tuttle were 

standing on the covered deck. 

That chap looks like a wreck,” remarked the young 

a sailing-master, gazing down into the boat, not over a yard 

Be: away. “Looks more like a starved man than a drunken 

Be one. I'll bet there’s something wrong with him.” 
am companions began to agree with him. 
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His general appearance showed that he was a sailor, 
though not a common one. 

“T wouldn’t be surprised if he belonged to some vessel 
that has been wrecked and that he has been floating around 
for days in that boat without anything to eat or drink,” 
said Jack. ‘“You’d better step into the boat, Mellon, and 
help him out.” 

Dick Mellon did so, eyeing the man curiously. 

He caught the sailor by the hand. 

The stranger opened his eyes, groaned feebly and shut 
them again. | 

Dick put his arms under tle man and raised him to a 
sitting posture, while Joe knelt down at the edge of the 
yacht’s deck and inserted his hands under his armpits. 

“Lift him gently, fellows,” said Jack, bending forward to 
give them a hand. “The poor fellow seems to be about — 
done up.” 

“He’s nothing but a wreck, and as light as a feather, al- 
most,” replied Tuttle, raising the sailor up. 

The poor man seemed to be at his last gasp, and Jack 
hurried him into the cabin. | 

Dick and Joe laid him on one of the lockers, which was 
supplied with a soft cushion, and ‘a pillow was pulled out 
from the locker underneath and placed under his head. 

Jack went to a small cupboard, where spirits and vyari- 
ous restoratives were kept for an emergency, and pouring a 
portion of brandy into a small glass placed it to the man’s 
lips, allowing it to trickle down his throat. 

He revived at once, but he was so weak that he could — 
scarcely raise his arm. 

“He ought to have a doctor,” said Jack ; “but it/ll take us 
more than two hours to go back to Northcliffe. However, 
it’s the best we can do, and I only hope that he won’t die 
before we reach home.” 

Jack went into the cockpit, followed by Dick and Joe, and 
put the yacht on the return tack. 

Then leaving Tyttle at the tiller he returned to the cabin 
to see what he could do for the strange sailor. 

He remembered having read somewhere that biscuit 
soaked in wine was a good thing to give to a starving per- 
son when nothing better was at hand, so he got out a decan- 
ter of sherry and a few light biscuits, and proceeded to try 
and feed the poor fellow. 

The sailor seemed to understand his motive and smiled 
gratefully. 

It was with great difficulty that he swallowed a portion of 
one cracker, for his throat almost refused to do its office. 

The wine stimulated him, however, and after a few 
minutes he was able to speak in low, uncertain tones. 

“T thank you, my lad,” he whispered, “but Pm afraid 
that I am past all help.” 

“T hope not,” replied Jack. 
we can to get you to a doctor.” 

“Tt’s no use,” answered the sailor, shaking his head dis- 


“We're hurrying as fast as . 


(mally; “Ill never get well again. A few hours more or lesg 
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and all that will remain of David Dabney, the undertaker | “Not friendly to you?” 


will hide away in the ground,” “No. They united against me in the boat, and gave me 
“That’s a bad way to look at things,” said the ,boy. | scarcely any of the provisions and water we put aboard the 
“What you want to do is to try and brace up. Here take | boat before we abandoned the brig.” | 
another drink of this wine.” “Why, that was outrageous treatment,” exclaimed Jack, 
The man who called himself David Dabney sipped a | indignantly. 
little of the sherry and then lay back on the pillow breath-| “They didn’t mean that I should ever get ashore alive. . 
ing heavily. “Why not?” asked the astonished boy. 
Jack went to the cabin door, which was lower than the} “Give me another drink and I will tell you.” 
cockpit by three brass-covered steps, and looked out. Jack poured out half a glass of sherry and put it to his 
He could see that the yacht was making good time on her j lips. a 
return course and he was satisfied. “Put your hand along the inside edge of my jacket aad 
“T dare say a doctor will be able to bring him around, if | see if you find anything like a paper sewn up there,” Dabney 
I can keep his strength up until we get within reach of one,” | said. 
said Jack. “This is the first time I ever saw a man that} Jack did so and soon discovered that the lining had been 
was nearly starved to death.” ripped open. 
He returned to the sailor and found him staring fixedly 
at the swinging tray of cut glass goblets under the skylight, 
through which the golden rays of the declining sun was 
shining. 
“What craft is this?” whispered the sailor, 
~ “A small pleasure yacht,” answered Jack. 
“Are you the owner ?” 
“Where are we?” 
“No, I’m only the sailing-master. The owner is ashore.” 
“On the end of Long Island Sound.” | 
The sailor seemed surprised. “Open it,” he said to Jack. 
He appeared to be repeating the words from the motion! The boy unfolded the paper with no little curiosity. 


“There is nothing like that there, sir. The iit is all 
of his lips though they gave forth no sound. It was very much soiled and spotted, but the writing on 


ripped.” 
“T thought as much,” replied the mate grimly. “Take 
off my right shoe.” 
The young sailing-master followed his directions, and an 
oblong piece of paper fell out on the floor. - 
“Ts this what you want?” he asked the man, showing it. 
“Yes. Thank heaven I have outwitted them after all.” 
He-took the paper in his fingers and tried to open it, but 
had not the strength to do so. 


> 


_ Jack pressed him to take another drink and he did so. _| it was legible, though written by an uncultivated hand. 

He wanted him to eat another cracker but the sailor shook | Jack did not try to read what was written down, but 
his head. placed the opened sheet in David Dabney’s hands. 

“Wasn’t there two others in the boat ?” he asked feebly. He looked at it several moments in silence, handling it 

“No. You were the only one.” gingerly, as if he was afraid it might come to pieces in his 

“Strange,” he muttered. “There were two with me when | hands. 
we left the brig just before she went down. That was many| Then he looked up at Jack. 
days ago. How long I could not guess. The brig was} You'll hardly believe me, I suppose,” hé said, with a ghost 
caught in a heavy gale, within twelve houts sail of the | of a smile on his drawn features; “but this paper is worth 
Bahamas, and she foundered.” \ a million dollars.” 

“What was the name of your vessel ?” 

“Anthony Wayne, Charles Hubbard, master; from Rio 
to New York. I was second mate.” 

“From Rio de Janeiro to New York, you say,” said Jack, 
making a note of the words in his memorandum book. 
“And your name is David Dabney ?” 

The sailor nodded. 

“You claim that there were two other men in the boat 
with you when you left your vessel ?” 

“Yes. A foremast hand named Bill Dacres, and the car- 
penter, Gabe Sherlock. “A million dollars,” replied the mate, with solemn ear- 

“You have no idea what happened to them?” nestness. “You have heard of the famous pirate, Captain 

“No. The last I remember distinctly they were in the Kidd, haven’t you?” 
boat with me.” Had Jack ever heard of him? | 

“They must have fallen overboard, for if they had been} Well, what American boy hasn’t heard about that re- 
rescued by a passing vessel, you would have been also.” markable buccaneer ? 

“I don’t know,” replied the mate Dabney.’ “They were; There have been many notorious pirates wh have 
not friendly to me.” skimmed the seas in their day, such as Morgan, Blackbeard, 


~ CHAPTER IV. 
HEIR TO A MILLION. 
“A million dollars!” exclaimed Jack, fully persuaded 


that the man was out of his mind, a conclusion not un- 
reasonable considering Dabney’s physical condition. 
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Lafitte and others, but in reputation, at least, William 
KXidd is head and shoulders above them. 

And yet how much did Jack Ward, or any other boy to 
whom the name of Captain Kidd was a household word, 
know about the real adventures of the rascal? 

Practically nothing. 

In spite of that fact, when David Dabney asked Jack if 
he had heard about Captain Kidd, the very mention of that 
rover’s name quickened the blood in his veins. 

“Yes,” ere Jack, “T should think I have heard of 
him.” 

“You have heard also, I suppose, that he buried almost 
the whole of the plunder in different places?” 

“Yes, and with the exception of a quantity that was 
discovered on Gardiner’s Island soon after he was cap- 
tured, it has always been a mystery where he hid the rest 
of it.” 

“He hid the bulk of his ieasare 3 in a certain cove on Long 
Island, and it is there at this moment,” replied the mate, 


- in a tone of conviction. 


o E 
a a, 


i 3 “If I was a doctor I might be able to answer your ques- 
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~ “How do you know?” gasped Jack, thoroughly amazed at 
this revelation, in which, to say the truth, he took but 
little stock. : 

“How do I know?” said the man with a wan smile. “It 
is a long story, and I have not the strength to tell you. If 
I was not sure I am about to die, the secret I am going to 
confide in you—for I like you, boy, and I see no reason why 
I should not put you in the way of becoming a rich man— 
would not pass my lips. This paper, when read aright, will 
guide its possessor to the spot where a million dollars worth 
of Captain Kidd’s treasure lies forgotten in tHe sands of 
the shore, undisturbed for two whole centuries.” 

“My gracious!” cried Jack, impressed by the man’s 
manner, in spite of his incredulity. . 

He looked at the remarkable document with eyes that 
almost bulged with curiosity. 

At that moment Dick Mellon poked his head in at the 
door and called to him, 


“We're off the bas. he said. “Joe wants to know how 


~ elose he can shave Anchor Rock.” 


Jack went outside and took the helm himself. 

He put the yacht through the passage between Anchor 
Rock and the N eck, thus saving something over nai a 
mile. 


To one familiar with the depth of water and other navi- | 


gable points of the narrow channel it was a simple thing to 
earry the sailboat safely through. 
Joe Tuttle, however, was afraid to try it, and that’s why 


“Pretty feeble,” replied the young Cee with 
his eye on a certain landmark ahead. 
“Do you think he’ll pull through ?” asked Joe. 


tion,” answered Jack. 
aa 
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“Not being one it is impossble for | tor,” said Tuttle. 


me to say. He looks bad, though much brighter than when 
we rescued him from the boat. At any rate I feel sure 
he’ll last long enough for us to get him ashore, and that’s 
what chiefly concerns me now.” 

“What has he to say about himself?” inquired Smiley. 
“We heard him talking to you.” 

“He told me that he was second mate of the brig Anthony 
Wayne, which foundered in a gale somewhere near the 
Bahama Islands, 

“You don’t say,” said Mellon, in some ete “ And 
has he floated in that little boat all the way from that lati- 
tude to the Sound?” 

“Tt seems that he has. He says he had two companions 
with him most of the time, but has no recollection of how 
he came to lose them.” 

“Went mad maybe for lack of water and jumped over- 
board,” replied Dick. “I’ve read about such things more 
than once.” 

“Maybe so. It doesn’t look likely that they were rescued 
and he allowed to stay adrift.” 

“T should say not. That would be the limit.” 

“T shall report them as lost,” said Jack. “Ono was a 
sailor and the other the carpenter of the brig.” 

“You'd better get their names if he hasn’t already told. 
you,” said Tuttle. 

“T’ve got them written down in my note book.” 

“How about the captain and the rest of the crew?” asked - 
Mellon. 

“He didn’t say anything about them. I took it for 
granted that they escaped in the other boats. They may 
already have been rescued, and have igen the loss of the 
brig. ”? 

“That’s right,” nodded Tuttle. © 

“Did this man say where he lives when on shore?” 

“No. I don’t believe he has:any home or relatives. If he 
had he would have told me something about them, I should 
think.” 

“What are you going to do with him when - we reach the 
wharf?” 

“Send for a doctor to look at him for the first thing.” 

“And after that?” = ha i 

“T don’t know just now what can be done’with him. I 
suppose Waddie won’t object to his remaining aboard the 
yacht until he’ll be in shape to be removed.” 

“He’s likely to put up a kick,” said Mellon, with a wag 
of his head. “He won’t want the cabin of his boat turned 
jinto a hospital for strangers.” 

“Tt’s merely a question of common humanity,” replied 


he wanted his chum to take the responsibility off his | Jack, with a trace of indignation in his voice. 
shoulders. 
. F “Well, how’s the shipwrecked mariner ?” asked Dick, with | Waddie is,” retorted Dick. 

a slight grin. 


“That’s all right; but you know what a little crank 


“Tf he objects I shall appeal to his father.” 

“Then Waddie would be down on you like a thousand of 
bricks,”’ grinned Mellon. 

“T can’t help that. Right is right.” 

“Well you can get out of it by putting it up to the doc- 
“If he said it was dangerous to remove 
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the man for a day or two it would take the responsibility off 
you.” 

“Take the tiller, Joe. You want to make a short leg over 
toward Groton’s and a long leg down to Maple cove. Then 
shape your course due east by the compass till you’re off 
i harbor, when a short tack will carry you in. After that 

t’s plain sailing up to the.wharf.” 

“All right,” replied Tuttle, confidently. 
it without any trouble. Going into the cabin again, are 
you?” 

“Yes,” replied Jack. 

He found their passenger in the same position he had left 
him, with the paper in his, hand. 

His eyes were closed and he was breathing as if asleep. 

It was only a cat-nap, hewever, for Dabney opened his 
eyes when Jack approached the locker on which he lay. 

_ “Feel any better, sir?” asked the young sailing-master. 

“A little,” the mate answered wearily. “Will you give 
me another drink?” 

“Sure I will. As much as you want. Can’t you manage 
another cracker ?” 

After taking a quarter of a glass of the sherry, the man 
tried to swallow some of the wine soaked cracker, but the 
effort was not very successful. 

“What you want is some warm broth I should think,” 
said Jack. 

“Tm past wanting anything,” answered the mate. 

“That’s all nonsense,” replied the boy. ‘You mustn’t 
give up so easily as all that. People worse than you have 
pulled through and got well.” | 
~ “Tl never get well.” 

“Oh, say, don’t talk like that. Cheer up,’ ” remonstrated 


Jack. ~ 


“You mean well,.my lad, and I wish I could look at it 
in the same light; but remember you’re strong and hearty, 
while I—my insides have all given away from lack of nour- 


_ ishment. The wine you have been giving me only just keeps 


meup. It can do me no permanent benefit.” 

8S it keeps you up till the doctor sees you I’ll be satis- 
fied,” replied Jack. “He'll know how to deal with your 
case.” | | 

Dabney made no reply. 

Apparently he had little faith that any doctor would be 
able to help him. 

_ Jack offered him another drink of sherry and he took it. 

“You were telling me that paper contains a clue to Cap- 
tain Kidd’s treasure,” said the boy, who had not forgotten 
the mate’s remarkable statement. “How did it come into 
your possession ?” 

“It is an accurate translation of the original paper, which 
was written in Portuguese by one of the crew of the San 
Antonio, the vessel in which Captain Kidd brought the 
treasure to Long Island waters. The man left the paper 
to a priest on his deathbed. The priest apparently placed 
no faith in the document, or was unable to make use of the 
secret. He must have attached some value to it as a curi- 
osity, for it was kept in the museum of the convent at Seta- 


“T can manage. 


bal, Portugal, for more than 150 years, and may be there 
stl. This copy was made by the mate of an American 


bark who had occasion to visit. the convent, and while in- a 


specting the museum saw the original and obtained per- 
mission to make this translation for his own use. He was 
mortally wounded in a fight in a Rio wine shop. I stood 
by him in his last moments, and he gave me the paper and 
an account of how it came into his possession, together with 
the history of the orignal as he heard it from the lips of 
the monk who had charge of the convent treasures.” 

“And you really think there is something in that docu- 
ment ?” 

“T do. Only a small proportion of the booty amassed by 
Captain Kidd has ever been satisfactorily accounted for. 
This was the £14,000 in money, besides a quantity of 
valuable goods, recovered by the Earl of Bellamont, the 
English Governor at that tinre, of New York: That was 
an absurdly small amount of treasure when it is known 
that Kidd plundered a score or more of rich Spanish gal- 
leons, whose combined wealth in coin and ingots must have 
amounted to millions, without consideting their other ar- 
ticles of value. Kidd hung around Long Island Sound 
many weeks in the San Antonio before he finally landed 
in Boston and was arrested. He had ample opportunity to 
dispose of his treasure at his leisure, and there is no doubt 
in my mind but he did ‘so. This paper bears all the ear- 
marks of truth to my eye. It was my intention after the 
Anthony Wayne arrived at New York to go to the spot in- 
dicated by this paper and by following the directions, make 
a careful search for the treasure. Heaven has willed other- 
wise. The*treasure is not for me. Sooner than that the 
secret go to waste I have decided to turn it over to you, my 
lad, for you have been very kind to me since you found me 
drifting aimlessly about on the Sound. I have no kith or 
kin in this world. I am utterly alone. To you, then, I 
confide this secret. You shall be my heir—the heir to a 
million.” 





CHAPTER V. 
CAPTAIN KIDD’S TREASURE. 


Heir toa million! | | 

Jack Ward caught his breath as those words struck upon 
his ear. 

They were the very.words used by Professor Gregory. 
when he had finished reading over his horoscope. 

The coincidence was nothing less than remarkable. 

Was he really going to obtain a million through this -poor 
half-dead sailor—David Dabney, the second mate of the lost 
Anthony Wayne? 

It didn’t seem possible, and yet—the spb teuese had said 
with an air af conviction that he would come into possession 
of a million before the year was out, and now the instru- 
ment that was to realize that prophecy seemed to be within 


his grasp. 


















, to be ?”? 


; Skull two feet.’ ” Not very clear after all. 
bs mean by ‘Spyglass bearing south, south-west ?” ” 
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It was truly wonderful, and the boy was almost stnribd 
by the combination of circumstances. 

“You say that paper shows where the Kidd treasure lies 
buried?” said Jack, with great eagerness. 

“Tt does,” replied Dabney. 

“And it is written in English?” 

“Tt ig.?? | 

“Then I ought to be able to understand it, I suppose.” 

“Perhaps not.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, try and see if you éan,” was the answer, as Dabney 
feebly offered him the paper. 

Jack took it eagerly and cast his bright eyes over the 
writing. — 

This is what he saw: 

First there was a rude drawing of a cap, then a four- 
footed animal that looked something like a goat by rea- 
son of a short beard that projected from its chin, then 
what seemed to be a pile of money. 

Then in writing: “Cove Long I abt. 3 M, S by W Gar- 

diners I 

At high T 18 P from S in L with 
Coffin lid — 

Spyglass bearing S S W. 
skull 2 F.” 

That was all, and to say the truth it was not very clear 
to Jack. 

“What do those pictures stand for?” he asked. 

_ “That ought to be easy for a bright boy like you,” re- 
plied the gnate. “The first is a cap, the second is supposed 
to be a young goat, or kid, and the third a pile of money. 

“Captain Kidd’s money,” cried Jack ee 

“That’s what it means.” 

Jack studied over the first lines of writing for a few 
moments, then said: 

“Tt reads this way I guess—‘Cove, Long Island, about 
three miles south by west Gardiners Island.’ ” 

“That’s right. Try the next.” 

“ “At high Ty that means tide doesn’t it?” 

Yes. 99 

“At high tide 18 P’—what does . mean ?” 

“ Paces,”?° 

“At high tide 18 paces from 8S’ I’m stuck again. No, 
I’m not,’ ” he spoke up again quickly. ‘“S means shore, 
don’t you think ?” ; 

“So I take it, and it’s a natural conclusion.” 

“ “In L with Coffin lid.” What do you make that out 


Dig 6 F. 


“Tn line with a rock or some natural formation that re- 


a sembles the lid of an old fashioned coffin,” replied Dabney. 
_ “That’s the way I figured it out.” 


“Spyglass bearing south, south-west. Dig six feet. 


What does it 


“Probably some natural object that looks like a spyglass, 


and which points in that direction when you stand in line 
_ with the coffin lid.” 


‘ 


a 
oy 


A Dig six feet’ is plain enough, but what does ‘Skull two 
feet? mean ?” | 

“T have thought it out to mean that after you dig six 
feet you will find a skull, and two feet below that the 
treasure.” — 

“But why the skull ?” 

“To indicate that the digger is on the right track prob- 
ably.” 

Jack was going to ask some more questions, but he saw . 
that the man was too exhausted to answer them. - 

In fact he had already displayed marvelous vitality with 
only the wine as a stimulant. — 

Few men in his condition would have been able to carry 
on any conversation at all, much less the lengthy one he had 
gone through with. 

It was due probably to his eagerness to put Jack in the 
way of finding the alleged treasure. 

Jack gave him another good drink of the sherry, which 
was the finest medicinal brand in the market, and provided 
by Squire Wilcox only for emergencies similar to the pres- 
ent one. 

While Dabney lay back on the locker with closed eyes, 
Jack proceeded to study out the meaning of the paper in 
detail. 

The following is what he arrived at: 

That the treasure in question was buried in a certain cove 
at the,eastern end of Long Island about three miles south 
by west from Gardiners Island. 

That the searcher must go down to the water, line at the 
high tide mark and, having placed himself in line with the 
edge of a certain rock whose flat face resembled the lid’ of 
the style of coffin known at the beginning of the eighteenth 
tentury, and making sure that a certain other rock or 
natural formation that looked something like a spyglass 
bore south south-west by compass, he must measure off 18 
paces from the water line when he should come to the spot 
where he should dig for the treasure. 

“It looks easy on paper now, but oh my, what a job it will 


-|be to locate exactly that spot where one must dig six feet 


to find the skull. Supposing all this is really true it doesn’t 
follow that after the lapse of two hundred years that the 
coffin lid rock, or the spyglass rock, are still standing to 
point the way to the treasure. If it wasn’t for the aston- 
ishing coincidence between this matter and Professor Greg- 
ory’s prophecy that I should come into a million this year, 
T’d consider my chances of ever finding Captain Kidd’s 
treasure trove very small indeed. But somehow or another 
I feel it in my bones that I’m up against the chance of my 
life. At any rate I mean to try and verify this document. 
If I actually find the coffin lid rock and the spyglass curi- 
osity on the ground I shall make a pretty tall effort to un- 
earth that skull. If I find the skull the other two feet 
will be mighty interesting digging.” 

Jack put the paper very carefully away into an inner 


pocket of his jacket, and after a glance at Dabney, who 


seemed to be sleeping, he rejoined his companions in the 
cockpit. 


~ 


~ 
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It was now half-past seven, the sun had set some little 
time and the shadows of coming night were beginning to 
settle upon the landscape. 


The yacht was well up the harbor and would be at her. 


anchorage in a very short time. 

“How is the mate of the Anthony Wayne now?” asked 
Dick. 

“Sleeping, I guess.” 

“You've been a regular ees Samaritan to him, haven’t 
you! 999 

“T haven’t done more than I ought to do,” replied J Foci 

“Well, you’ve lost half the fun of our cruise.” 

“Tm not kicking.” 

“I never thought you was such a good-hearted. fellow, 
Jack,” went on Mellon. “You ought to have a medal. I 
know I couldn’t have stayed down in that cabin feeding the 
chap on wine and what not to keep life in him, all by my 
lonesomeness, while the rest of the chaps were out here 
enjoying themselves.” 

“T guess you could if you thought it was necessary. To 
try and save a human life is worth an effort, don’t you 
think ?” 7 
. “Yes, it is, if you put it that way.” replied Dick. 

“Then don’t say you wouldn’t have done what I did if 
it was up to you.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t let any man die for the want of doing 
something for him, of course,” replied Dick. “Only in 
this case I should have called on all hands to take turn and 
turn about. I would only have been fair. Tf vou’d called 
on me to tele you I should have stood my spell with the 
rest,’ 

“T am sure you would, Dick. Well, what have you fel- 
lows been talking about while I was in the cabin?” - 

.“A whole lot of things. That game of hasehel!. for one 
thing, that we’re going to play with the village galoots next 
Saturday. Tve got a whole dollar to bet that we make *em 
look like thirty cents.” 

“Those village galoots, as you call them, put up a pretty 
stiff game, let me tell you. You know they beat the Green- 
port team last Saturday by a close score, and the Green- 
porters ate not such easy marks either.” 

“That’s right, they aren’t,” chipped in Smiley. “TI saw 
them play last spring against a Brooklyn nine, and they 
made the visitors eat dirt.” 

“TY think with Jack in the box we could give them all 
that’s coming to them,” grinned Dick, who was the short- 
stop of the Northcliffe Academy nine. 

“T’m not so sure we could,” returned Jack, quietly. 
“They’ve got a good battery themselves, and several slug- 
gers who know how to nail the ball on the trademark in a 
way to make a pitcher feel sick.” , | 

“Oh, I don’t know,” persisted Dick. “I understand that 
when the term opens up, and our full team will be on n hand, 
that. we’re to have a try at them.” 

“That’s true. A game has been aman for September 

15,” replied Jack. 

“Here in Northcliffe?” 


“Yes.” 

“That’s fine. It’s funny we didn’t hear about it before. 
You're mighty close mouthed, Jack.” 

“T only learned about it myself last night. Now I’ll 
take the tiller, Joe, and bring the yacht up to her moorings. 
You’d better take the boat, Joe, and go and get Doctor 
Gale. The rest of us will stay aboard until you come back.” 

In a few minutes the Will o’ the Wisp came to anchor, 
and while Dick and Sam were stowing the mainsail and 
jib, Tuttle started upon his mission. . 


CHAPTER VI. 
GOING OUT WITH THE TIDE. 


Jack went into the cabin and lighted the swinging lamp. 
Then he looked to see how Dabney was. 


The mate was lying as passive as ever, but his eyes fol- 


lowed the boy around the cabin. 

Jack gave him another dose of the sherry. 

_“We’ve reached our moorings,” he said, “and I’ve sent 
for the nearest doctor.” 

This bit of information did not appear to interest Dabney 
much. 

He motioned with his finger for the boy to bend ‘dew. 

“Take good care of that paper,” he whispered. “It ought 
to make you rich.” | 

“T’ll not lose it you may depend,” replied Dick. 

“One thing more, my lad. Beware of Dacres ‘and Sher- 
lock. They’ve been on the track of this secret some time 
and tried to wrest it from me. I foiled-them at the last 
moment by substituting a bogus paper for the genuine one 
in the lining of my jacket, which I felt sure they intended 
to search at the first chance.” 

“To you mean-the two men who were in the boat with 
you ?” asked Jack. 

“Ves. 

“Why, I thought they were lost overboard.” 

“No; I am satisfied they managed to escape somehow and 
left me to my fate.” : . 


“How could they have done that without your niece | 


of it?” 
“T cannot tell you, my lad; but that they did it I feel 
certain. Look out for them. They area desperate and dan- 


gerous pair of rascals, and would stop at nothing to ac- 


complish their purpose.” 

“What do they look like?” 

“The carpenter is tall and thin. Dacrde is short anil 
chunky.” 

“And they’re after the treasure, too, you say ?” aie Jack, 
not relishing the prospect of a run-in with two such hard 


characters as Dabney represented Sherlock and Dacres to 


be. 
“They are.” 
“What do they know abort ite” 
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“They know a good deal about it; but they cannot locate 
it without the information contained in that paper I gave 
you. ) 

“Then they have a general idea where the treasure 1 is sup- 
posed to be buried ?” 

“They have.” 

“If they escaped from that boat, leaving you to perish, 
there is a chance that I may meet them?” 

“T fear so.” 

“They will never suspect I have the paper. 
they ?” 

“If they should catch you at the cove they will be sure 
to watch your movements, so you must be very careful when 
you begin your investigations.” 

“Tl keep a sharp lookout for those rascals,” nodded 
Jack, more than ever satisfied that there was good ground 
to believe that the Kidd treasure was a real thing. 

Dabney had nothing more to say. 

In fact, he did not utter another word until Joe Tut- 
tle returned to the yacht with Dr. Gale. | 

The physician, who had already been informed by me 
of the circumstances of the case and had brought with him 
certain remedies which his judgment suggested, examined 
the mate and treated him as well as he could under the 
circumstances. 

“Tf you think he can stand removal I will have him car- 
. ried to our house,” said Jack. “We have a spare room, and 
_ I know my mother will be glad to do what she can for him.” 


Why should 


grateful look at Jack, said: 

“Tt’s not worth while. Let me stay here. 
only a few hours to live, and I would rather die on the water | 
than elsewhere.” 

Dr. Gale nodded, as much as to say that it was best to 
humor the. patient, and then took Jack aside: 

“Tt’s better he should remain here, as he hasn’t one chance 

ina hundred of living out the night,” he said to the boy. 
| “He is too far gone. You and one of your companions had 
r better stay on board with him until the end comes. I will 
_ send a can of nourishing broth by a messenger which you 
will feed to him as often as he will take it. Give him the 
stimulants between times. If he should be alive in the 
morning send me word.” 
| 3 The doctor’s statement was something of a shock to Jack, 

_ who had hoped Dabney would ultimately recover. 

You are sure there is very little hope for him?” he 

replied. 

“So little that I shall be very much surprised if he 
 outlives the night. He has been a man of great stamina; 
but no constitution can withstand what he has evidantly 
gone through with. You will notice that he will begin to 
sink, slowly perhaps, but surely, after midnight; and at the 
hour when human vitality is at its lowest ebb, probably 
"between two and four, his life will go out like the snuffing 
of a candle.” 
_ “It is too bad,” responded the young sailing-master. 
_ The doctor looked at the mate once more, felt his .pulse 
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Before the doctor could make a reply, Dabney, with a} Joe,” said Jack. 


11 
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again, and then took his departure, promising to send the 
liquid nourishment within half an hour. 

“T will have one of the boys waiting at the wharf in the 
boat,” said Jack, as the doctor stepped into the boat. 

The doctor nodded, and then Tuttle rowed him ashore. 

When Joe came back to the yacht, Jack stated the case 
to the boys and asked which one of them would remain with 
him during the night. 

He evidently expected Joe to volunteer, and was ‘not dis- 
appointed. 

Dick and Sam were well pleased that he did, for the job 
did not appeal much to them. | 

“T’m much obliged to you, Joe,” said Jack. 

“Don’t mention it,” answered Tuttle, heartily. 

“Tf you chaps are going to stay aboard all night,” said 
Dick, “how are you going to manage about your supper ?” 

“T was going to ask you to go to my house before you 
went home and tell my mother the reason why I won’t be 
home, asking her to send someone down to the wharf with 
a little lunch for me,” said Jack. “You, Sam, can do the 
same service for Joe, as his home is right on your way.” 

“We'll do it,” replied both boys in a breath. — 

“Do you want me to call on Waddie and tell him about 
the matter?” asked Dick. 

“T wouldn’t bother him to-night. Time enough in the | 
morning to tell him.” 

“All right,” answered Dick. 

“You might as well row Sam and Dick to the wharf now, 
“And remain there till the doctor’s mes- 


| senger comes with the man’s nourishment.” 
I feel I have | 


Joe was ready to do as he was told, and he s soon landed 
their two companions on the dock. 

Jack passed the next thirty minutes Batvredd the cabin 
and the cockpit, at the end of which time Joe reappeared — 
with a can of broth for the mate. 

It was now dark and Joe, while Jack was in the cabin 
ministering to the dying man, lit the yacht’s red lantern 
and hoisted it to the top of her mast. 

Tuttle having nothing else to do rowed to the wharf to 
wait for their expected lunches. 

His own was brought. by his younger brother, while 
Jack’s came a few minutes later—the messenger being 
Mrs. Ward’s next door neighbor’s son, as it was too dark 
and lonesome a trip for Daisy, her daughter, to make at that 
hour. } , 

The two boys ate their suppers out in the cockpit under _ 
the stars, and rather enjoyed the novelty of the al fresco 
meal, though the circumstances which had given rise to it 
kept their conversation and spirits rather subdued. 

David Dabney took his sustenance and the tonic between: 
times as meekly as a little child, and spent the balance of the 
time dozing, for he appeared to have no further inclination 
to talk. 

Jack said nothing to Joe about the*paper which ‘made him 


| heir to a possible million or something less, as he wanted to 


consider the whole thing carefully at his leisure, and make 
his plans looking toward its verification. | 





ei while conversing with his chum on different sub- 
jects he couldn’t avoid letting his thoughts dwell on the 
matter, and Joe remarked once or twice upon his abstracted 
manner. 

Jack had many a time heard about the efforts, in years 
gone by, of residents of Long Island, as well as. entire 
strangers, to, ferret out the hiding place of a ee of Cap- 
tain Kidd’s gold. 

Hundreds of spots had been visited and dug over in this 
doubtful search, but in no instance was it definitely shown 
that any treasure had ever been recovered. 

In the end it came to be generally regarded as a fact that 


_ the money and goods found by the agents of the Earl of 


Bellamont in 1699, after Captain Kidd’s arrest in Boston, 
was the sum total of all the treasure which the rover had in 
reality buried on the shore of Long Island. 

_ Many have been the stories written about this phantom 
booty, i in which Old Nick himself always seemed to play an 


important part as the guardian of it. 


Washington Irving was one of the most td isthe of all 
narrators on the subject, and Jack had read si ‘Money 
Diggers” with a great deal of interest. 

These tales now recurred to his ssid. and he began to 
wonder if, after all, he was the one lucky person destined by: 
fate to find and put into circulation for his own advantage 


the treasure accumulated by the famous Kidd. 


It seemed almost too preposterous for consideration, and 
yet did not he hold at that very moment a document which 
pointed to that very result? 

Had not Professor Gregory’s prophecy that he was heir 
to a million, which was to come to him that year, been 
singularly verified in part by David Dabney’s gift? 

Was he indeed the boy who was born lucky? 

Jack attended faithfully to the mate as the hours went by. 

About eleven Joe grew so sleepy that his chum advised 
him to turn in on the other locker and go to sleep. 

“If I should want you I can call you. There isn’t any 
reason why you should remain awake,” said Jack. 

So Tuttle lay down on the locker opposite the dying 
sailor, and’ soon his deep breathing showed that he was 
asleep. 


It was now a lonesome and rather solemn vigil Jack had, 


- but he found no faul: with the part he had taken upon him- 


self to perform. 
He owed something to this man. 
_ Whether or not he evér realized anything out of the paper 


the mate had given him, certain it is Dabney thoroughly 


believed in its value, and in bestowing it on Jack he be- 


lieved in his own mind he was putting the boy in the sey of 


a valuable heritage. 
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one o’clock. “I iy avrdiffeoutl othe tonsieie Edd drank wotne Te Pive andrews Gas Iam going. If I live an hour or two 
longer it will be the most I can pull through. It is 
waste of effort to try and hold me back from what is in- 
evitable. I shall go out with the tide. Aye, aye; I shall go 
out with the tide.” 

Jack knew the tide was falling in the harbor, and it 
struck him that Dayid Dabney had unconsciously indicated 
the hour of his death. 

Those were the dying man’s last audible words, for after 
pressing the boy’s hand feebly, he relapsed into a stupor 
from which he never rallied. 

At half-past three the tide was at its lowest ebb, and it 
was then that the fluttering soul of David Dabney, second 
mate of the ill-fated Anthony Wayne, passed away to meet 
his Maker. 


_ CHAPTER VIL 
THE LAST OF DAVID DABNEY. 


The first thing in the morning Jack Ward notified the 
Northcliffe authorities of the death of David Dabney, sec- 
ond mate of the brig Anthony Wayne which had gone down 
in a gale off the Bahamas. 

He told the story of picking the man up in the Sound on 
the afternoon previous while he with his three companions 
were on a short pleasure cruise in Waddie Wilcox’s sloop 
yacht Will o’ the Wisp. 

They had brought the stranger into Northcliffe harbor 
and had sent for a doctor to attend him. 

Dr. Gale had responded, but found Dabney at death’s 
door. 


he would. 

It was up to the village to see that this poor derelict of 
the sea was decently buried. 7 

Jack Ward took upon himself the duty of chief mourner, 


and he also persuaded his three companions to act as a — 


guard of honor to the pine coffin which contained all that 
was mortal of the second mate. 

Jack, after the body had been lowered into its last home, 
read a short prayer out of an old-fashioned book that be- 
longed to his mother. 

The clods were then thrown in upon the cheap coffin, 
and the four boys left the cemetery and the sexton and his 
assistants to finish the job. 

This event took place on Saturday x morning. 

That afternoon all the village and the majority of the 
summer visitors expected to be present at a base ball game 


Therefore Jack accepted the will for the ava, let the|on the Northcliffe Oval between the Academy nine and 


outcome be what it might. 


Just as the doctor had said, David Dabney gave signs of 


increasing weakness after the hour of midnight had passed. 


the Northcliffe team. 


The Academy boys could only present a patched-up team, 


as half their regular players were enjoying their vacation 


He refuséd all further nourishment, and would only take | elsewhere, and their places had been filled by the best talent 


the tonic. 


ithe summer colony afforded, but they expectd to win just 


“Why bother with me further, lad?” he whispered about | the same. 


\ 





He had died at the ebb of the tide, just as the doctor said 
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worth mentioning. 


- vate box for himself and his family, and as he was the most 
an Academy fielder, or because handsome Jack Ward, the 


_ to get the family mail. 
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Jack Ward was the twirler on whom they relied, and he 
was a cracker-jack you may well believe. \ 


The loss of the Anthony Wayne, the paper said, had al- 
ready been reported a few days before by her captain and a 


He had the spit-ball down fine, and a fade-away, drop| remnant of the crew, who had arrived at Baltimore on the 


that gave opposing batsmen a crick in the spine every time] three-masted schooner Antietam, which picked them up at 


they reached for it. 


Pitcher Jack was expected to make up for the team’s} 


shortcomings in other directions, and Joe Tuttle, his 
backstop, confidently assured all listeners that what his 
side partner wouldn’t do to the Northcliffe team wasn’t 


There was a small grandstand at the head of the oval, 
and this was reserved almost exclusively for the ladies. 
Squire Wilcox, however, had perempted the solitary pri- 


important personage in that locality, no one felt that there 
was any reason for a kick. 

Probably the reason why the squire had announced that 
he would honor the game with his presence was because 
Waddie, his son, was down on the score card as right field, 
and the great man expected Waddie would cover himself 
with glory. 

Some people, who thought Waddie put on altogether too 
many airs for a small youth, were mean enough to hint that 
about the only thing that Waddie would cover himself with 
that aftemoon was dust. 

Nannie Wilcox had also given out that sud woulcn’t miss 
the game for—all the ice cream in the village. 

Whether it was the attraction of her brother’s debut as 


sailing-master of the Will o’ the Wisp, was to be in the 
pitcher’s box, is something the reader must judge for 
himself. : 
_At any rate Jack was ticked to death when he heard she 
was going to be “among those present,” and he forthwith 
resolved to do himself proud. | 
On the way home from the cemetery after assisting at the 
burying of David Dabney, Jack stopped at the postoffice 


The Wards subscribed to a New York daily and that 
if nothing else, was always in their box soon after the arrival 
of the first morning train. 

This time, in addition to the paper, there was a letter for 
his mother. 

While waiting for the dinner to be put on the table, Jack 
opened the newspaper and interested himself in its con- 
tents. 

Among other things he noticed, with much interest, ‘that 
some enterprising newspaper man, probably the editor of 
the Northcliffe Clarion, had sent to the New York paper 
an account of the rescue in the Sound of David Dabney, 
second mate, etc., who had subsequently died on board of 
the Will o’ the Wikp: and was to be buried at the Beene 
of the county. 

The writer gave due credit to Jack Ward, the young 
sailing-master of the yacht, and a resident of many years 
of Northcliffe, intimating that he had attended the dying 
mariner up to the last. 


_~ 


f 


sea on the morning | of such a date. 

All were thus accounted for except carpenter Sherlock 
and foremast-hand Dacres, and as they had been in the 
boat with Dabney, the inference was that they were lost. 

“I wonder if they were lost?” mused Jack. “Or did they 
manage to get taken off in the night by some passing vessel, 
leaving Dabney to his fate? If they did their arrival in one 
of our ports had not been announced. Maybe some vessel 
bound to foreign parts rescued them, and it may then be 
many weeks before they will show up on this side of the 
Atlantic. Their fate does not interest me except so far as it 
is mixed up with this treasure matter. I certainly don’t 
care to see them butting into what I now consider no one’s 
business but my own.” 

Jack cut the article out of the newspaper ae filed it 
away for future reference. 

By that time dinner was on the table and Jack sat down 
with a good appetite to partake of it. 

“Tm going to see the game this afternoon, Jack” said 
his sister. “Do you expect to win?” 

“Sure thing, Daisy. Why not?” 

“T guess there'll be a big crowd on the Oval.” 

“Bet your life there will.” 

“T suppose Nannie Wilcox will be there,” she said with 
a sly look at her brother. 

“Sure she will. Her brother is going to play on our 
team.” 

“Ts that the reason she’s going?” roguishly, 

“That’s one of the reasons, I guess.” 

“Ts that the chief reason ?” 

“How should I know?” 

“T imagined she was going to see you pitch.” 

“What makes you think that?” asked Jack, flushing up. 

“A girl is generally more interested in somebody else’s 
brother than her own.” 


“Are you, sis?” asked Jack quickly, and with a grim. 


chuckle. 

“Of course not,” replied Daisy, in some confusion. 

“Honor bright now, Daisy; isn’t it because Harry Case 
is on our team that you are going to see the game?” 

“What nonsense !”’ she exclaimed, blushing rosily. 

“What red cheeks we have,” laughed Jack, mischievously. 

“Mother, will you make Jack stop teasing me,” ee 
Daisy Ward. 

Mrs. Ward smiled indulgently, but didn’t say anything. 

“T’ll be real angry with you, Jack, if you say another 
word,” said his sister. 

“All right, Pll be mum.” 

He winked so significantly at her that she threw a nap- 
kin at his head. 

“Tf I told all I think about somebody and Nannie Wil- 
cox you'd have a red face too, so there!” cried Daisy, trium- 
phantly. | 
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“Ho!” exclaimed Jack, “don’t you heliews A 

“But I do believe it. I can always tell when you expect 
to meet Miss Wilcox on the yacht.” 
_ “How can you?” asked Jack, looking at her sharply. 

“T know.” . | 

“Then why don’t you say what you know?” 

“You're always extra particular about your uniform, And 
you wear your Sunday tie.” . 
‘Is that so, little smartie?” 

“Yes, it’s so. And you put essence of Jockey Club on 
your handkerchief.” 

“It seems to me you keep a sharp eye on my movements,” 
grinned her brother. 

‘Anybody can see all that, it’s so site to be aheerved, ” 
-laughed Daisy. ~ 

“You make me extremely weary, sis. By the way, ’m 
glad that you reminded me about my Jockey Club, I must 
hide it away, for ever sinee Harry Case has got into the habit 
of calling on you it’s been disappearing at an alarming 
rate.” } 
“What a fib! 
should ask you.” 

“That isn’t saying but you find mine the better of the 
two, ” snickered Jack, | 

“Mother, did you hear that? He says I take his Jockey 
Club. Just as if I would do such a thing.” 

“Oh, I don’t care; only please leave the bottle so I can 
get it filled again,” chuckled the boy, rising from his 
chair, 

_ He went to his room to put on his base ball suit, while 
Daisy helped her mother clear away and wash the dishes, 
after which she went to her own room to put on her prettiest 
gown for the afternoon, and also because she expected to 
meet Harry Case after the game. 

The contest on the Oval that afternoon was like any 
well played amateur base ball game. 

Jack Ward, with the knowledge that the eyes of pretty 
Nannie Wilcox was upon him, pitched the game of his 
life, and held his opponents to half a dozen scattered safe 
hits. 

The opposition pitcher was scarcely less successful, so 
that, as the general play was good, the score was low and 
close. 

It took ten innings to reach a conclusion, and then Jack 
Ward’s home run drive after two had been put out broke up 
the game in the Academy’s favor— the final score standing 
3 to 2. 

Jack then had the pleasure of accompanying Went Wil- 
cox home, and that, with the honors of the game thick upon 
him. was satisfaction enough for one week. 


Ive got my own perfume if anybody 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE STORY OF CAPTAIN KIDD. 


_ Jack slept like a top that night, for he hadn’t closed his 
eyes the previous night at all, and he had worked like a 
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young. Trojan that afternoon to win the game for the q 


Academy team. 


Sunday morning was well advanced hie he awoke to eat ; 
_|a late breakfast and to find his sister and mother already, — 


dressed for the morning services at church. 
He attended Sunday School as usual, and after it was 
over had the pleasure of walking home again with Nannie 


| Wilcox, who looked uncommonly lovely in a new gown and 


rakish little hat to match. 

On his way home he got thinking about the paper given 
him by David Dabney. 

“I wonder where I can get some information about the 
career of Captain Kidd,” he mused. “I should like to get 


hold of something definite about the treasure he must have —_ 





accumulated. Seems to me he must have had a great deal | 


more than was recovered by the English governor.” 

From what source could be get the information he 
wanted? 

While considering his problem he thought of Professor 
Gregory, with whom he was a great favorite, and he de- 


— 


termined to call on him that very afternoon and breaen | 


the subject. 


He found the professor in his study, irsoabaed by his 
books, his curios and his pets—a black dog, a a cat, 
a parrot and a squirrel, 

“Glad to see you, Jack,” aiitined the learned gentle- 
man, “take that armchair and make yourself at home. It’s 
a remarkably mild day for the last of August, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the young visitor. “I have called 
in quest of a little information, professor.” 

“T shall be very happy to furnish it if I can,” was the 
cheerful response. 

“T am not so sure that you will approve of the subject, 
sir,” went on Jack, somewhat doubtfully. 

“T can tell better when I hen what it is,” replied the 
professor, blandly. 

“That’s right,” admitted Jack. “Well, dont fall out of 
your chair when I tell you that I want to learn something 

of the career of Captain Kidd, the pirate.” 

“Tt is not particularly surprising that a lad of your 
nautical turn of mind should develop a curiosity about that 
marine freebooter. I will try and satisfy you as far as my 
knowledge of the redoubtable individual extends. It may 
surprise you to learn that he was the son of a Scotch min- 
ister; but he isn’t the only son of a divine who has turned 
out in the end a great rascal.” 

“T have heard that remark made before, sir,” grinned 
Jack. . 

“Very little, I believe, is known of Kidd’s life before he 
came into historical prominence as the official instrument 
of the British crown for the extirpation of piracy on the high 
seas. It is said he was selected for this job because he had 
traded for many years among the pirates, in a little, rakish 
vessel that could sail into all kinds of waters. He knew all 
the haunts and lurking places of the rovers, and was always 
engaged in some kind of a mysterious voyage.” | 
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“He was a dandy individual to send out pirate hunting,” 
chuckled Jack. 

“King William of Orange, who sat upon the English 
throne at that time, and who gave him his commission, prob- 
ably acted upon the good eid. maxim of “setting a rogue to 
catch a rogue.” 

“The maxim doesn’t appear to have worked very well 
in Kidd’s case,” grinned Jack. ! 

“Tt seems not. When Kidd sailed from Plymouth, Eng- 


_ land, in the spring of 1696, or it may have been 1695, I am 





















not sure which, in an armed vessel called the Adventure, he 
carried with him two commissions from the king—one 
authorized him to suppress pirates; the other constituted 
him a privateer, for it was a remarkable year in those 
times when England was not at war with either France or 
Spain, or with both at the same time, for that matter. The 
rich Spanish galleons from Mexico’ and South America 
offered a tempting bait for British maritime enterprise. In 


those times it was but a slight step from the privateersman 


to the pirate; both fought for the love of plunder; only 
that the latter might be considered the bravest, as he 


dared both the enemy and the gallows.” 


“T-always understood that a privateer was sent out as 
much from patriotic motives as for the purpose of raking 
in prize-money,” said Jack. 

“T guess profit and patriotism mingled in about equal 
proportions in a privateer’s breast when the business was 
at its most respectable height, but in Captan Kidd’s day 
it was little better than licensed piracy.” 


“Then when Captain Kidd left England for the Ameri- 
can provinces he was an authorized agent of the English 
government ?” remarked Jack. | 

“He was. He arrived with his ship at New York on the 
fourth of July. As he brought with him a French mer- 
chantman he had eaptured on the way, he met with a warm 
reception from the Colonial authorities. On the sixth of 
September of the same year,” continued the professor, 
after taking a volume from one of his book shelves and con- 
sulting it, “he sailed from New York in the Adventure with 
a crew of 156 men. It would appear from the account of his 
life which I have here that while in New York he shipped 
his crew on new terms and enlisted a number of his old 
comrades—lads of the knife and pistol, which would go to 
show that he had already determined to branch out for him- 
self as soon as he got into blue water once more.” 

“He must have had an awful nerve,” said Jack. 

“The maritime freelances of that time suffered from no 
lack of nerve you may well believe, else they had stayed 
ashore. From captain down to cook they were a reckless, 
swaggering set, as the drawings of those days show. We 
have only a very slight account of what Captain Kidd was 
doing between the day he left New York and the first of 
July, 1699, when he landed in Boston. It seems to be gen- 
erally understood, however, that instead of cruising against 
pirates, according to the terms of his commission, he turned 


pirate himself; steered to the Madeiras, to Bonavista, and © 


Madagascar, and cruised about the entrance to the Red Sea: 


Here, among other maritime robberies, he captured a rich 


“How did the pirates manage to dispose of their plun-|Quedah merchantman, manned by Moors, though com- 


der?” asked Jack. 


the money and valuable trinkets, but I’ve never heard much 


_ about them spending their profits.” 


“Your question practically leads up to the reason why the 
English government hired Captain Kidd to drive the buc- 
caneers out of business. ‘The easy access to the harbor of 


a _ New York, the number of hiding places about its waters, 


and the laxity of its scarcely-organized government, made 
the town a great rendezvous of the pirates, where they might 


- dispose of their ill-gotten gains, and arrange new depreda- 


tions. 

As they brought to New York wealthy cargoes of all 
kinds—the luxuries of the tropics, and the -sumptuous 
spoils of the Spanish provinces—and disposed of them at 


4 half or quarter price to the wary merchant, they were wel- 


come visitors to the thrifty traders of the town. To the in- 
habitants at large, however, they proved themselves a great 
nuisance, for it was their practice to squander their money 
in taverns, drinking, gambling, singing, swearing, shouting 
and disturbing the neighborhood with midnight brawl and 
ruffianly revelry. These excesses rose to such height as to 
become a scandal to the provinces, and to call loudly forthe 
interposition of government. Measures were accordingly 
taken to put a stop to the widely-extended evil, and among 


“Unless they could get rid of it what |manded by an Englishman. After scouring the seas pretty 
_ good was it to them? I’ve heard a lot about them burying | thoroughly, and changing from ship to ship, Kidd had the 


hardihood to return to Boston, laden with booty, with a 
crew of swaggering companions at his heels.” 

“You say his vessel was laden with booty. Is that really 
a fact?” asked Jack eagerly, for that was the keynote of his 
visit to the professor’s sanctum. 

“Tt says so in this book, and is quite a natural supposi- 
tion after three years of maritime depredation. He cer- 
tainly ought to have had something handsome to show ater 
all his plunderings.” 

“T should think so; yet I heard that only a little more 
than £14,000 in money was recovered after his capture.” 

“That seems to be true; and it always has been a great 
mystery what the bold captain did with his plunder, unless 
he buried it, as common report has it, which is quite prob- 
able. When Captain Kidd turned up at Boston he found 
times were ‘changed. Buccaneers could no longer show a 
whisker in the colonies with impunity. The new governor, 
Lord Bellamont, had signalled himself by his zeal in extir- 
pating these offenders; and was doubly exasperated against 
Kidd, having been instrumental in appointing him to the 
trust he had betrayed. No sooner did the captain show him- 
self in Boston than measures were taken to arrest him. 
The daring character which Kidd had acquired, however, 


] the agents employed to execute this purpose was the notori-| and the desperate fellows who followed like bulldogs at his 





ous Captain Kidd.” 


heels, caused a little delay in his arrest. It is probable, in 
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view of the small amount of his plunder afterward found, 
that he took advantage of this to hide the greater part of 
his treasures in some safe spot.” 

As the professor uttered these words Jack’s eyes fairly 
glistened with excitement, and his blood quickened in his 
veins, 

“He was finally ieee and thrown into iio he con- 
tinued Professor Gregory, “together with a number of his 
followers. Such was the formidable character of this pirate 
and his crew that it was thought advisable to despatch a 
frigate to bring them to England. Great exertions -were 
made to screen him from justice, but in vain; he and his 
comrades were tried, condemned and hanged at Execution 
Dock, in London. Kidd died hard, for the rope with which 
he was first tied up broke with his weight, and he tumbled 
to the ground. He was tied up a second time and more 
effectually ; hence came the story of Captain Kidd having a 
charmed life, and that he had been twice hanged.” 

“You never heard, did you, that any large amount of 
Kidd’s treasure, other than what was recovered at the time 
by the Earl of Bellamont, was ever found?” inquired Jack, 
anxiously, 

“Never. Had such been the case it certainly would have 
become known. The report of his having buried great trea- 
sures of gold and jewels before his arrest set the brains of 
the good people along the coast from New York to Boston 
in a ferment. For a long time there were rumors on 
rumors of big sums of money found here and there—some- 
times on Long Island, sometimes along the shores of Con- 
necticut and Cape Cod Bay—but I fancy they had no 
foundation in fact. If Captain Kidd really did bury the 
bulk of his spoils in some solitary, unsettled place, it is 
there still.” 

“You really think so, professor?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“And some day it will be unexpectedly recovered.” 

The professor shrugged his shoulders as if he thought 
the chance of such a thing was very remote indéed. 

Jack saw that he had obtained all the information about 
the notorious Captain Kidd that Professor Gregory could 
give him, and soon afterward he got up, thanked the learned 
gentleman for his kindness, and took his leave. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE UNEXPECTED THAT ALWAYS HAPPENS. 


When Jack returned home to tea his mind was full of 
Captain Kidd and buried treasure. 

In fact, he could think of nothing else, and both his 
mother and sister remarked the strangeness of demeanor. 

“What’s the matter with you, Jack?” asked Daisy. “You 
have hardly spoken a word since you came back from Pro- 
fessor Gregory’s house. Has he been giving you a. lecture 
that you are so serious?” 
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“Oh, no. He never lectures me,” replied the boy. 


“You're one of the lucky few. I’ve heard some of the 4 ; 


boys call the professor an old crank.” = 

“They don’t know what they are talking about.” 

“That’s what I thought, for I’ve always found Professor 
Gregory to be a perfect gentleman.” 

“That’s what he is,” replied Jack, rising from the table 
and going to his room. 

Our hero had quite a little library of his own, and among 
his most treasured books was a set of iat cee Irving’s 
works. — 

After lighting his student lamp he went to his eb tiahialiies 
and took down “Tales of a Traveler.” 

In the back part of this book was a short series of stories 
under the general title of “The Money-Diggers. e 

It was prefaced by some remarks about’ “Kidd ‘the 
Pirate,” and Jack was soon deeply interested in the said 
introduction. 

‘Practically it was a repetition of a part of what the boy 
had learned from Professor Gregory that afternoon. 

After a brief outline of Kidd’s history from Irving’s 
point of view, the author went on to speak about the booty 


that rascal was supposed to have collected throughout his | 


three years’ course of crime. 

“‘Some reported the treasure to have been buried in soli- 
tary, unsettled places, about Plymouth and Cape Cod; but 
by degrees various other parts, not only on the eastern 
coast, but along the shores of the Sound, and even of Man- 


i hattan and Long Island, were gilded by these rumors. In 


fact, the ridiculous measures of Lord Bellamont spread 
sudden consternation among the buccaneers in every part 
of the provinces; they secreted their money and jewels in 
lonely out-of-the-way places, about the wild shores of the 
rivers and seacoast, and dispersed themselves over the face 
of the country. The hand of justice prevented many of 
these from ever returning to regain their buried treasures, 
which remained, and remain probably to this day, objects 
of enterprise for the money-digger.” 

Jack after reading that paragraph closed the book and 
brought forth the mysterious peer bsniusy' had come to him 
in such a strange way. 

He studied it carefully to see if he could distinguish any 
of the earmarks of a hoax in it, but he could not. | 

The longer he pondered over it the more certain he be- 
came that the document was intended to convey Boe 
information. 

“Well,” he said, refolding it a putting it away at the 
bottom: of a drawer, “I mean to look into this cove which 
lies three miles south by west of Gardiners. If I find the 
coffin lid and the spyglass I’l] know I’m on the right track.” 

That night Jack’s slumbers were invaded by fantastic 
dreams. | 

First he thought he was aboard of the Will o’ the Wisp, 
sailing on the calm, moonlit surface of the Sound, with 
Nannie Wilcox as his only passenger and companion. 

That was a very pleasant dream, indeed. 

It wasn’t so pleasant, however, when Nannie suddenly 
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turned into the form of David Dabney, more skeleton-like 
_ than ever, and he found the yacht sailing into a little sandy 
_ cove that looked as lonesome and barren as a desert island. 


The wacht seemed to sail right up on the hard, yellow 


| _ shore, and then Dabney pointed shoreward with his long, 
_ skinny finger and Jack saw a coffin-shaped rock which 


slowly swung around until its narrow end was in a line 
with his eye. 


; _. Ashort distance to the right he riondel ed another singu- 
| : lar looking rock that rose out of a dense mass of brush and 
| _wild vegetation. 


A long, attenuated, ribbed arm of stone shot out from it, 
pointing across its landscape, and it looked for all the world 
like a gigantic telescope. 

As Dabney nodded at those landmarks he seemed to rat 


away gradually until Jack found himself alone, no longer 


on the yacht but beside a gaping hole in the upper per 
of the beach. 


All at once he was conscious that he was not alone. 


Seated on a stone hard by was a medium sized man 


dressed in the old style of a gentleman’s costume, somewhat 


A great cocked-hat covered his head; his full-skirted coat 


_ had enormous pocket-flaps and buttons as large as a silver 


half-dollar; his waistcoat was very long; short trousers, ! © 
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The dreamer seemed to identify them at once, as he 
had never seen them before. 

Their names—Gabe Sherlock and Bill Dacres—formed 
unspoken on his lips. 

They were wicked-looking chaps—each with a sailor’s 
knife in a sheath slung about his waist. 

They appeared to be industriously hunting for some’ 
signs that baffled them. 

And while Jack watched them he awoke and found it had ~ 
all been a dream. 

It was some time before he fell asleep again, for his fancy 
almost peopled the dark, silent chamber with phantoms of 
the pirate Kidd and his crew, while he half expected to see. - 
Gabe Sherlock and Bill Dacres start out from behind some - 
piece of furniture. — | 

During the remainder of the night his slumber was 
dreamless, and when he next awoke the morning sun was~ 
shining brightly in at his chamber windows. \ 

His sister pounded on his door to tell him that breakfast 
was ready, so he popped out of bed and hurried on his 
clothes. | 

Just before he started to go downstairs he glanced out of 
the window. 

The houses were ell scattered in that section of North- 

cliffe, and directly opposite the Ward cottage was quite a 


reaching apie to the knee, were not confined. there, but vacant plot of ground. 


were full at the ends; and he wore long stockings and low 


shoes, with large, square, silver buckles. 


This old-time mariner wore a cheerful grin on his 


smoothly shaven face, which showed the impress of both 


time and constant exposure to the elements. 

Somehow or another Jack seemed to understand that he 
was gazing upon the redoubtable Captain William Kidd. 

Close by were several sailors in the outlandish costume 
of the end of the Seventeenth century. 

They had spades in their hands and were in the act of 


filling up the hole. 


At the edge of the beach was an ungainly-looking boat; 
and a short distance from the shore was anchored a small 


* fore-and-aft vessel, whose name Jack appeared to realize 


rather than see was the San Antonio. 
A black flag flapped from her jibboom, bearing a horrid 


__ picture of a skull and crosshones in ghastly white. 


Tt all looked very real to Jack—as real as anything he had 


ever seen in his life. 


Suddenly the scene underwent a perceptible change, 
though the locality still was the same. 

Captain Kidd, the hole, his crew, the boat, and the dis- 
tant vessel, with its piratical emblem, all had vanished. 

The water and the shore remained the same; the coffin 
lid and the spyglass seemed less distinct in shape; the vege- 


~ tation looked different. 


As Jack was trying to account for the transformation he 
saw two men in tattered modern seaman’s attire step ott 
from among the bushes and look around them. 

One ¥ was tall and thin; the other short and square-built. 


A big oak tree stood on the road line and its spreading 


branches afforded shelter from both sun and rain. 


Jack had taken the liberty to build a seat partly around 
the tree, and his sister and mother frequently went there 
to do their sewing on a hot afternoon. 

As our hero glanced across the way he saw that the seat 
was graced by a pair of trampish looking characters. . 

His eyes had hardly rested on them before they stood 
up, turned their faces toward him for an instant, and 
then slowly sauntered away. 

A thrill of dismay went through him like a galvanic 
shock, for these two men, in face, figure and dress, were the 
exact counterpart of the figures he had seen in his dream 
and identified as Gabe Sherlock, the carpenter, and Bill — 
Dacres, the foremast hand, of the ill-fated brig Anthony 
Wayne. , 


CHAPTER X. 
ON THE TRACK OF THE MILLION. 


“Well, I call this hard luck for those rascals to turn up» 
just at the moment when I was going to investigate that 
treasure for myself,” muttered Jack. “TI can easily guess 
what has brought them down this way. They are on a tramp 
to the eastern end of the island to try and locate that cove 
for one thing, after which they intend to go on a still hunt 
for the treasure itself. And they might possibly hit upon 
the right spot by accident, although they are not so fortu- 








_ his confidence. 
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nate as I am to possess the real directions that point the way 
to the trove. I have no time to lose, if I am going to get 
ahead of them. They’ve got all of a seventy-mile tramp 
ahead of them. That'll take them two days to cover. I’ll 
get Joe to go along with me and we'll take a train down to 
Hicksville this morning, where we can make connection with 
the south-shore line at Babylon for Sag Harbor. We'll take 
our wheels along and ride across to the southern shore of 
Gardiner Bay. From that point we can begin a search 
for the cove in the neighborhood of which I expect to find 
the Coffin Lid and Spyglass rocks. It will be quite a little 
excursion for us, and will just suit Joe immensely. If 


Waddie Wilcox wants to go out on his yacht while I’m away } 


he can hire a boatman down at one of the wharves.” 

Jack went to es full of the idea he had in his 
mind. 

He couldn’t help betraying his excitement to a 1 certain ex- 
tent, and Daisy wondered what scheme he had outlined for 
the day’s enjoyment, for she knew that her brother had a 
fertile brain for originating plans that generally ensured a 
good time. 

“What's in the wind to- day, Jack?” she asked curiously. 

“Nothing that would interest you, Daisy,” he replied. 

“How do you know it wouldn’t?” she retorted in piqued 
tone. 

“JT know it wouldn’t.” | 

“T think a good brother should give his sister a little of 
, Are you going to take Nannie Wilcox 
somewhere ?” 

Jack shook his head. 

“Perhaps it’s a stag party. Some little expedition you 
and Joe Tuttle, and some of the other boys, are bound on. 
Am I right?” 

“Only partly. The fact of the matter, sis, is that I am 
going right over to Tuttle’s house to try and persuade him 
to go down to Sag Harbor with me.” 

“Sag Harbor! My gracious! That’s a long distance. 
When do you expect to get back? I suppose not till after 
tea.” 

“T don’t expect to return hati to-morrow night at the 
earliest.” 

“What’s taking you down to Sag Harbor?” 

“T expect the train will take us there,” replied Jack, 
with a grin. 

“ Aren’t you horrid !” Daisy cried, with a frown and a 


pout. 


“You oughtn’t to be so curious, Daisy. Little girls 
should be seen and not heard.” 

“The idea! Aren’t you complimentary ?” 

“Well, do you want to go along with us to Sag Harbor?” 
snickered Jack. 

“Cerainly not.” | 

“Then what are you kicking about?” ? 

“T’m not making any fuss that I know of. I don’t care 
where you boys go.” 

“But you’re just dying to know what object I have in 


_ going down to the eastern end of the island.” . 


“Isn’t it natural I should, you good-for-nothing boy ?” " 


“That’s right. A girl wouldn’t be a real girl if she wasn’t = 


blessed with a big bump of curiosity.” 

“J like that. 
that way?” 

“Not to the same extent as girls.” 

“You think yourselves young lords of creation, don’ t 
you?” 

“Well, aren’t we? Man was created first. Woman was 
an afterthought.” 

“Afterthought or not, it is a sign man could not get along 
without us,” triumphantly. 

“You tell it well, sis. What does Rudyard Kipling call | 
you? ‘A rag, a bone, and a hank of hair.? What have you 
to say to that?” . 

“T think Mr. Kipling was no Bae to write such a. 
thing,” she responded indignantly. “T’ll bet you wouldn’t 
address such a comparison to Nannie Wilcox. You’d just 
fall all over yourself to reach ‘her side if she whistled for 
you. Boys are just too conceited for anything.” 

“Does that apply to me?” 

“If the gap fits you are at liberty to put it on,” she 
responded with some dignity. 

“How about Harry Case?” grinned Jack. 

“There are exceptions to every rule.” 

“Just consider me one of the exceptions then. Sorry, 
I’ve got to leave thee, sis; but time and opportunity wait 
for no man, or boy eftWer: I suppose you remember my 
telling you that Professor Gregory when he read my horo- 
scope said I was heir to a million?” 

“T remember, and I thought it was the most ridiculous 
thing I had ever heard. I am surprised that Professor 
Gregory should make such a statement.” 

“T presume you also recollect that he said I was going 
to get the million before the yee was out?” 

“More nonsense !” ) 

“Maybe you'll have cause to change your mind before 
many moons. The cause of my journey to Sag Harbor is 
my earnest desire to get on the track of that million. It is 
not improbable that before I get back I shall know some- 
thing more about that million than I do now. Good morn- 
ing, sis, and a pleasant day to you.” 

Jack walked deliberately out of the room, leaving his 
sister very much mystified over the climax of his remarks. 

He went to his room, made all his preparations for the 
trip he had in mind, then got his wheel and rode to Tut- 
tle’s house, where he found his chum in the yard. 

“Turned carpenter, have you?” grinned Jack. 
do you call that thing you’re putting together ?”’. 

“This is a house for my rabbits,” replied Joe. 

“Nearly done?” 

“Yes. Anything on the cards for to-day ?” 

“T’m going down to Sag Harbor. Will you come?” . 

“Sag Harbor!” exclaimed Joe in surprise. ‘“What’s 
going on there?” 

“Nothing that I’m aware of.” 

“Then why are you bound down there?” 


“What 


I suppose you boys are never. afflicted F , 
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‘‘Can you keep a secret, Joe?” 

“Sure I can.” 

“Then Pll tell you. I’m on a still hunt after that million 
Professor Gregory promised me.” 

“Come off. What are you giving me?” 

“I’m not joking,” protested Jack, without a smile. “I 
want you to help me find it. I’ll give you one-tenth of the 
spoils if you stand by me. If they pan out as they ought to 
yow'll find yourself worth $100,000.” 

“One would think money was no object to you,” grinned 
Joe. - 

“A fellow can afford to be liberal when he’s heir to a 
million.” 

_ “Are you going to stand the expenses of this trip ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then I’m with you provided you labs me pay half. You 
don’t imagine P’Wlet you stand for everything, do you?” 


| “I’ve invited you, therefore it’s my place to pay the dam- 


age. I’ve got the price all right, don’t you worry.” 
“But I want to put up my share,” protested Joe. 
_ “Oh, forget it, Joe. Get your wheel and come along.” 
“Do you mean to pedal down to Sag Harbor?” 
“Oh, no; we're going by train.” 
“Then why 
| “Our wheels? Well, there’s a ten-mile or more jaunt 
_ ahead of us after we reach the town.” 
“All right,” said Joe, starting for the house. 
“Tell your folks where you’re going, and that you may 
not get back till to-morrow,” shouted Jack after him. 
In a little while Tuttle reappeared with his bicycle, and 
the chums started for the station together. 
They caught the first train for New York, and rode to 
_ Hicksville Junction, where they changed for Babylon, and 
_ were so fortunate as to make direct connection with the 
_ morning express for Sag Harbor. . 
__. They reached the terminus of the line a little before one 
o'clock, and went to a restaurant for dinner. 


= 





CHAPTER XI. 
A RELIC OF CAPTAIN KIDD. 


_ “Where are we bound now, J ack?” asked Tuttle, as the 
__ two boys came out of the restaurant on the principal street 
: of the curious old town of Sag Harbor, which lies at the 
_ head of Gardiner’s Bay. 











E 'Sixty-odd years ago it was a leading whaling station, but 
__ its maritime importance has long since ceased; and it would 
_ be altogether dead to the world only that summer travel 
__ sets in its. direction. 

“Tl let you know just as soon as I’ve made a few in- 
_ quiries,” answered his companion. 

__ The restaurant proprietor had directed Jack to a certain 
_ store, the owner of which was familiar with the points the 
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boy wanted to learn, and the lads mounted their wheels and 
rode there. | 

The storekeeper looked to be one of the oldest inhabi- 
tants. | 

He was short and square built in stature, sported a 
tangled white beard with a few hairs of similar color lying 
lonesome like on the top of his head. 

His store wasn’t much larger than a good-sized packing 
box, and his stock in trade was chiefly made up of fishing 
outfits. | 

He also sold bait and general information. 

Jack invested a quarter and found out all he wanted to 
know. | 

That it was about twelve miles to a point on Gardiner’s 
Bay bearing west by south of Gardiner’s Island. 

That the best way for the boys to reach that point on the 
shore was by the way of the quaint old village of Hast- 
hampton. 

“Say,” said Joe, when they left the shop, “what do you 
want to go over to that part of Gardiner’s Bay for 
anyway ?” 

“To look up that million that’s coming to me.” 

Tuttle looked at his chum. quizzically. 

“That imaginary million seems to have turned your 
brain, old fellow,” he said. “What do you really expect 
to find on the bay shore?” 

‘““A treasure worth a million.” 

“T wish you'd quit kidding me,” grumbled Joe. 

“T’m not kidding you, Joe,” replied Jack, earnestly. 

“Then I don’t know what you mean by talking such 
nonsense.” 

“Just wait till we’re out of the town limits and I'll ex- 
plain the whole thing,” replied Jack. 

“T wish you would, then tere I'll be able to see what 
youre driving at.” 

Fifteen minutes later they were aetna along the high 
road toward Easthampton. 

“Now,” commenced Jack, “I’m going to tell you a re- 
markable coincidence in connection with Professor Greg- 
ory’s assertion, based on my horoscope, that I am heir to a » 
million, and that I am going to come into that million very 
soon.” 3 

“Td like to hear it,” grinned Joe. 

“T want you to promise never to breathe a word about 
what I am going to tell you unless you have my permission 
to do so.” 

“T promise,” answered Tuttle, his curiosity fully aroused. 

“This coincidence is connected with the fate of the late 
David Dabney whom we rescued on the Sound last week.” 

“You don’t say.” 

“Strange as it may seem, he possessed a document which 
pointed out the spot where he confidently believed a million 
or more dollars’ worth of money and other valuables have 
lain buried in a cove of Gardiner’s Bay for two whole 


centuries.” 


Whispering whiskers! Is that a fact?” gasper Joe, his 
eyes bulging like those of a lobster. 
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“I have that paper in my pocket at this moment, for feel- 
ing sure that he was going to die, and consequently that it 


would be of no use to him, he made me a present of it, or |’ 


in his own words, made me heir to a million.” 

“This begins to look interesting,” said Tuttle. Going to 
let me see that paper?” — 

“Certainly. I’m going to take you in partnership in 
this matter to the extent of one-tenth of whatever we may 
find. Are you satisfied with that division of the possible 
spoils ?” 

“Sure I am.” | 

“Tf it should really turn up a million you would be en- 
titled to $100,000 worth, don’t you see?” . 

“Hopping bullfrogs! A hundred thousand dollars! 
That’s a mint of money.” | 

“Tt’s enough to start a bank with.” - 

“TY should snicker! Let’s have the particulars.” 

Thereupon Jack confided to his chum the stofy of the 
clue to Captain Kidd’s buried treasure as related to him 
by David Dabney while the yacht was returning to her 
anchorage in Northcliffe harbor. 

Joe was thoroughly astonished and not a little excited by 
the narrative. 

“Looks as if there might be sométhing in it,” he said. 
“T’ve heard a heap about treasure buried on this island by 
Captain Kidd, though I’ve never learned that any great 
amount of money was ever found. My father told me that 
when he was a boy he discovered some mysterious marks 
on 4 big tree near the north shore which he pointed out to 
the farmer he was working for, and that it led to a lot of 
useless digging in the neighborhood on the supposition that 
the marks indicated the presence of buried treasure some- 
where about there. Nothing was found, however. 

“Well, Joe, the object of this little journey is to try 


and find the cove and the rocks which resemble a coffin lid 


and a spyglass. If we find them that will be some evidence 
of the truthfulness of the document, for it was copied from 
the original paper written 200 years ago, arfd which has 


_ ever ince remained as a curiosity in an old convent in the 


town of Setabal, Portugal. I looked the place up in my 
atlas and found it was on the Bay of Setabal, across a penin- 
sula from Lisbon.” 
“Pm as anxious to reach the southern end of Gardner’s 
Bay now as you are,” said Tuttle, with a glistening eye. 
“Now, Ill tell you about something else in connection 
with this treasure, and it’s the unpleasant part of it.” 
“What’s that?” asked Joe, anxiously. 
“There are two rascally sailors who have their eye on 
it also.” 
“How do you know that?” 
Jack told him what little he knew about Gabe Sherlock 
and Bill Dacres. 
“Maybe they were drowned, for they were not in the boat 
when we picked her up.” 
“They are not drowned.” 
“What makes you think they’re not?” asked his “ihe 
in some surprise. 


“Because I saw both of them this morning sitting under a 


the old oak tree in front of our house.” 
“The dickens you did!” gasped Joe, much satiation: 
Then Jack related his dream of the previous night, and 
how when he was dressing himself that morning he hap- 
pened to glance out of one of his windows and saw the very 
rascals resting themselves under the tree. 

“Gee; This looks like business. Seems to confirm the 
whole yarn.” 

“Tt does that.” 


By this time they were in sight of Easthampton, and ere ~ 


long were spinning up the wide main street of the village, 


| with its double border of great overhanging elm trees. 


Some of the houses in this place are of modern Queen 
Anne build, but most.of them are old homes of a century 
ago, with the quaint old gables and shingled roofs. 

The boys continued straight on to Amagansett, two miles 
east, and then turned off northward towards Gardiner’s 
Bay. 

Within half an hour they caught sight of the distant 
waters, and made a spurt in their eagerness to reach their 
destination. 

Finally they reached the smooth, hard beach and after 
traveling perhaps a mile along it, they came to a cove 


which somehow or another looked familiar to Jack’s eyes, . 


though he had never been in that neighborhood in his life. 

“T’ll bet this is the very spot we’ve come to find,” he 
said, with eagerness. 

“What makes you think so? I don’t see any coffin- 
shaped or spyglass rock around here,” returned Joe. | 

“T kind of feel it in my bones.” 

“Toes it look like what you saw in your dream ?” 

“By George! That’s it! It seemed as if I had been 
here before,” cried Jack, excitedly. 

“Well, then let’s sit down and rest awhile. I’m 2 Hoe? 
said Joe, suiting the action to the word by dropping his 
wheel on the beach and squatting down himself. 

Jack followed suit, while his eyes roamed all around for 
a sight of the curiously shaped rocks he confidently ex- 
pected to find. 

As far as he could see from his present line of vision no 
such things were in view. 

It was a calm, still afternoon. 

Gardiner’s Bay lay spread out before them without a 
wave or even a ripple. 

“Tt’s like a big looking-glass, isn’t it?” remarked Joe, 
picking up a pebble and tossing it upon the surface of the 
water, 

It fell with a light splash. 

“T’ll bet you couldn’t find the hole that dropped, into if 
you searched for a month,” he grinned, while they both 
watched the ever widening ye caused by the stone. 

After a time Joe got up and walked down to the water’s 
edge. 

“We ought to také a swim before we start to hunt for 
those rocks. We'll feel ever so much better after it,” he 
said longingly. 
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“I’m with you,” replied Jack. 
_ Inside of three minutes they had their clothes off and 
_ were enjoying their bath in great shape. 

They stayed in ten minutes and then as they started to 
wade ashore Joe uttered a sudden howl. _ 

“What’s the matter with you?” asked Jack. 

Joe was standing on one foot in a few inches of water 
while he was holding the other up and feeling of it. 

“TI stepped on something sharp,” replied J oe. “Thought 
a crab had nipped me.” 

He looked down into the water, then bent down and 
hauled up a fantastic looking object. 

It was a long pistol of very curious and outlandish 
fashion, which from its rusted condition, and its stock being 
wormeaten and covered with barnacles, appeared to have 
lain a long time under water. 

“Gee whiz!” cried Joe. “Here’s a real relic of Captain 

Kidd.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE COFFIN LID AND THE SPYGLASS. 


_ The name of the maker, coupled with the word “Cadiz,” 
_ seemed to show that the weapon was of Spanish workman- 


3 _ ship. 


“Tt couldn’t have been in the sand all these years or it 
_ wouldn’t have got all those barnacles on it,” said Joe. 
“That’s right. It has been washed in shore recently from 
_ somewhere out in the bay,” replied Jack. 
“Do you think it belonged to the Kidd crowd?” 

_ “That is impossible to say, but I think we may take it 

for granted that it did if we find the Kidd treasure buried 
in this vicinity.” 


“It’s quite a curiosity anyway. JI mean to carry it 


home.” 


_ “You ought to present it to Professor Gregory. It will 
_ look well in his collection of antiques.” 
“T’ll think about it.” 
_ They donned their garments and were then ready to hunt 
for the oddly-shaped stones. 
“TIl see how this cove bears from Gardiner’s Island,” 
_ said Jack, taking a small compass from his pocket. 
He placed it on the beach. 
“South by west,” he added. 
says.” 
At what hour is the tide at its highest notch?” asked 
_ Joe. | 
“Tt varies about an hour every day. To-day it will be 
_ high tide at 4:34. To-morrow at 5:40,” answered Jack, 
_ after consulting his memorandum book, 
“Tt must be half-past four now easy enough,” replied Joe. 
_ “Tt is twenty minutes of five,” answered Jack, looking at 
his watch. 
Joe stuck a stick into the cand to mark the water’s edge. 


“That’s just what the paper 








Then he walked a hundred feet away and stuck another 
one down. 

After that he fixed a third one further on and then re- 
joined his companion. 

“That ought to be something of a guide if we find those 
stones,” he said. 

“In my dream I could find the Coffin Lid and the Spy- 
glass from the beach,” remarked Jack. 

“Maybe they're behind that shrubbery on the bluff,’ v 
suggested Joe. 

“Then we’ll go up there and look.” 

What Joe alluded to as a bluff was only a low bit of 
rising ground at the head of the beach. | 

The boys soon clambered up its face and pushed their 
way through the tangled mass of wild vegetation. 

“Hurrah!” cried Joe, cutting a caper. “'There’s your 
spyglass or I’m a liar.” 

He pointed out a tallish rock from the top of which a 
long arm shot out at right angles. 

It also bore some resemblance to a railroad semaphore 
signal, or a stretch of the imagination might have con- 
verted it into a rude imitation of a gallows with the brace 
missing. 

“That’s the Spyglass, sure enough, nodded the delighted 
Jack. “Then the Coffin Lid can’t be far away.” 

They looked first to the south, but there wasn’t a large 
rock in sight. 

Then they turned in the other direction, but a line of 
trees cut off their view. 

They walked along till they passed the trees when they 
came upon the Coffin Lid rock with startling suddeness. 

It was a tall rock, narrow, except where it bulged out near 
the top, forming the likeness of an old-fashioned coffin, and 
was not over five inches thick. 

It scarcely looked like the work of nature. 

“How much would you take for your share of the ireadiie 
now, Jack?” asked Joe. 

“T don’t think I’d care to sell out,” was the answer. 

“Let’s get in line with the Coffin Lid and walk back to 
the beach. It will be necessary to cut away a part of that 
rank vegetation in order to make our bearings ere said 
Joe. | 

“Our bearings will have to be exact or we'll only waste 
time digging in the wrong place,” put in Jack. 

They paused on the edge of the tangled growth which 
rose between them and the beach. 

“From this point we are looking straight at the edge 
of the Coffin Lid. Now how does the Spyglass bear by com- 
pass?” asked Joe. \ 

Jack walked straight to the rock from where Joe stood. 

“Sou’-sou’-west,” he said on his return. 

“That’s how it should point according to the paper, 
isn’t it?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Then the paper doesn’t lie even in one detail, which 
proves that somebody many years ago took those bearings 
for some purpose.” : 
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“T agree with you.” . 

“Now then, march ahead as straight as you can and we 
will be able to get an idea about where the hole was dug 
two hundred years ago,” said Joe, 

_ They pushed through the vegetation, walked down the 
shelving bluff and stood on the beach once more. 

“Now stand where you are, Jack, and I’ll pace off the 
ground to a line with the stakes I drove down by the water’s 
edge, ? 

Joe carried out his plan and counted off twenty paces. 

‘Walk two paces ahead, Jack. That’s right. Now if we 
could see the edge of the Coffin id from here you would 
be standing exactly above the treasure, provided my paces 
correspond with those of the man who made the original 
measurement. I’m going to jab a stick down here anyway 
in order to see how near I have come to it when we return 
here to-morrow better prepared to get the right bearings.” 

“Youve got a great head, Joe,” laughed Jack, as his 
companion drove a stick into the sand, and then rolled a 
piece of decayed log against it, the better to mark the spot. 

“That’s what my father says, only he qualifies it by add- 
ing there isn’t much in it.” 

“Your father does you an injustice,” chuckled his chum. 

“That’s my opinion, and I’m going to prove it to him 
some day. x 

“We’ve done all we can do to-day,” said Jack, “and it’s 
been very satisfactory in my opinion, so we may as well 
go back to Easthampton, and stay there all night. Then 
in the morning, we'll take the first train for Babylon and 
home.” 

“What for?” asked Joe, in surprise. “Aren’t you going 
to try and get at that treasure while we’re on the ground? 
We can buy a sharp axe to clear away the vegetation, and a 
shovel to dig with, at Easthampton, and come out in the 
“morning.” 

“Of course we can, but what’s the use? Suppose we 
get the exact bearings and unearth a box or chest, isn’t 
it likely to be too heavy for us to bring to the surface? And 
even if we managed to break it open in the hole how could 
we carry its contents away with us? | 
“Gee! I never thought of that,” replied Joe, his coun- 

tenance falling. “What are we going to do then?” 

“My plan is this,” said Jack. “We'll go home, borrow 
Tom Weatherbee’s catboat, put aboard of her such tools as 
we think we’ll need, also eatables for several days, and sail 
around here. I shall also take my shotgun and a revolver 
that belonged to my father, to be prepared to stand off 
Gabe Sherlock and Bill Dacres if they show up while we're 
here. Then if we find the treasure we can load it aboard 
the boat and carry it home, and no one need be the wiser.” 

“That’s first class,” agreed Joe; “but don’t you think we 
ought to bring somebody else along to help us out in case 
those rascals should attack us?” 

“No. I don’t believe they'll have any other arms than 
sailors’ knives. Our shooters will keep them at a distance 
if they should try to interfere.” 

“But they might come down on us in an apparently 
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friendly way. In that case we couldn’t shoot, and then be- td 





fore we knew where we were they could close in on us sud- 


denly, and do us up.” 
Jack hadn’t considered that phase of the sstuations and 


the possibility of such a thing happening rather interefered a 


with his calculations. 

“‘T’ll have to think it over, Joe,” he said. ‘‘Come on, let’s 
get a move on. I am feeling hungry, and we can’t get back 
to Easthampton any too soon to suit me.” 

They walked their wheels up the beach to the point where 
they first struck the shore, and then mounting them started 
off back the way they had come at good clip. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
BEGINNING OPERATIONS. 


The boys reached home by noon the following day, and 
Jack lost no time in making preparations to return in 
proper shape to recover Captain Kidd’s treasure if it really 
was buried where the document indicated that it was. 


He induced Tom Weatherbee to loan his catboat, Sally — 


Ann, and anchored her off the point, within a quarter of 
a mile of the Ward cottage. 

Joe had contributed a sharp hatchet and an axe, while 
Jack furnished a pair of shovels. 

Each provided a lantern; also a fair share of provisions. 

Then there was tackle and three stout pieces of wood to 
attach the main pulley to after the form of the three-cor- 
nered uprights of a witch’s kettle. 


Each of the pulleys had three wheels so as to rant work — 4 


easier on the muscles of the boys, though slower in execu- 
tion, and the lower pulley was fitted with a hook. | 

After an early supper at home the boys pulled ey to her, 
and set sail out of the harbor. 

~ By sundown they were out on the Sound heading east. 

They had a very fair wind to push them along, and the 
catboat carried a small bone in her teeth, heeling well to 
starboard. 

At this rate we ought to be into Gardiner’s Bay by sun- 
rise,” remarked Joe. 

Jack, who held the tiller in his hand, nodded: | 

“Do you think those two rascals will get there ahead of 
us?” said Joe. 

“Not if they’re obliged’ to walk the whole distance,”’ re- 
plied Jack. “They may, however get a lift now and then 


in a farm wagon, or they may be able to steal a ride on a, 


freight train to Greenport.” | J 

“That would take them, out of their way.” 

“They could cross on the ferry to the Prospect Hist 
wharf on Shelter Island, walk to the other end of the 
island, and get somebody to row them across the strait, from 
which point they could easily walk to Sag Harbor. From 
that town they would, of course, take the most direct route 
across the eastern end of the island to Gardiner’s Bay. 
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_ bet that’s just what brought them to Northcliffe.” 


fink 


: b f; . 
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_ that in your head?” 


However, I hardly think theyll go that way. I'll wager 
they’re a cute pair of rascals, though I must admit that 
their presence in Northcliffe shows that they branched away 
from the most direct route to their destination.” _ 

“How do you know but they saw that account of David 
Dabney’s rescue and subsequent death in the newspaper, 
and that they came to Northcliffe on purpose to see if they 
could find out what had become of the document he hood- 
winked them out of?” 


“That’s right. It is quite a reasonable supposition. Ill 
“You saw them in front of your cottage, didn’t you?” 
“Yes,” 

“Well I wouldn’t be surprised if they wanted to see you.” 
“To see me!” exclaimed Jack, a bit startled. “What put 


“Why your name was in the paper as having attended 
Dabney up to his death. They might have suspected that 
the mate may have turned the paper over to you when 
he found he was dying, just as he actually did. Did your 
mother or sister tell you that any one called to see you while 
you were away?” 


“Why yes. Sis told me that a seafaring man called at 
the cottage and inquired for me soon after I left yesterday 


|} morning. She said he was a stranger, who didn’t leave 


his name, and I didn’t bother her about particulars, as I 
was so eager to get off on our trip.” 
“That was one of those chaps, you may ‘depend on it. 


_ They missed you, however, because you got away from the 


village so early.” 

“Tt’s a wonder, then, they didn’t hang around waiting 
for me to get back.” 

“How do you know but what they did? How do you 


| . know but they watched us load the stuff on this catboat, 


_ and guessed the errand we were about to embark on? How 
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|G dently much impressed by his chum’s suggestions. 
_ have to keep our weather eye lifted for fair. 


do you know but they are hurrying after us, by train, per- 
_ haps, if they have the price, and that we may find them 
waiting on the ground ready to pounce on us when we land 


_ at the cove? I tell you, old chap, we can’t be too much on 


our guard.” 
“Youre putting it pretty strong, Joe,” said Jack, evi- 
“We'll 


T almost wish 


_ now that I had pressed in a third party. I would have done 
_ so, only the fewer you have in a project of this kind the less 
_ chance the secret has of leaking out.” 


. 


The boys continued to discuss the probability of a meet- 


_ ing with Sherlock and Dacres at the cove, and the mear* 


é pttey would adopt to avoid a run-in with them, until ten 
- o'clock, when Joe turned in for a two-hour snooze, as it was 









Be esnces between them that Tuttle should stand watch and 
_ steer between midnight and four in the morning. 


The wind held fair and the night was fine, so that Jack 


“had no trouble holding the catboat down to her course dur- 


_ ing the two hours he remained alone at the helm. 
_ His thoughts, as a matter of course, were largely em- 
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ployed in speculating upon the treasure he confidently ex- 
pected to unearth in the cove. 

“T wonder if there is really a million dollars’ worth of 
coin and valuables hidden in the sand there?” he asked 
himself. ‘A million seems a lot of money even at this day, 
but Captain Kidd could easily have acquired several mil- 
lons in coin and pieces of eight, as they were called in those 
days, when one considers the chance he had at those rich 
Spanish galleons. I haven’t the least doubt but he kept the © 
larger part of the booty intact, intending to get away with 
it for his own private advantage. When he came back to 
the colonies here, and found that his actions in foreign 
waters were viewed with suspicion, it would only have been 
a natural precaution on his part to have hidden the bulk of 
his treasure where his enemies were not likely. to find it. 
It will be a great find if Joe and I secure it.” 

When twelve o’clock came around, Jack aroused his com- 
panion to take his spell at the tiller, and then lay down on 
one of the narrow bunks in the euddy. 

He was asleep in five minutes. 

Joe found his lonesome watch anything but entertaining. 

He also made a mental calculation as to the amount of — 
the treasure supposed to be buried in the cove, and won- 
dered what he would do with his share if it amounted to any 
very considerable sum. 

Several times he caught himself nodding at his post and 
recovered himself with a start to find the mainsail flapping 
and the boat slightly off her course. 

When he called Jack at four a. m., the boat was approach- 
ing Orient Point, the easternmost we of the northern arm 
of the island. 

Jack steered the Sally Ann through the passage known as 
Plum Gut, which Hes between Orient Point and Plum 
Island. 

This brought the boat into Gardiner’s Bay, and then 
Jack held a course almost due south for the southern arm of 
Long Island. 

The cove he intended to reach was about ten miles away. 

The sun rose at twenty minutes past five, by which time 
he was close to their destination. 

According to the almanac the morning tide was at its 
highest point at 6:15. 

At a quarter to six Jack ran the Sally Ann into the cove, 
east overboard the anchor and then awakened his com- 
panion. 

The first thing they did was to row ashore in the small 
boat and take a good view of the neighborhood, with an 
eye to Sherlock and Dacres. 

There were no signs to show that those individuals had 
found their way to that locality, and the boys felt greatly 
relieved. 

By this time it was high tide, and Joe examined the 
water line with much interest to see how it corresponded 
with an imaginary line drawn through the three stakes 
he had planted thirty-seven hours before, and found that 
they practically filled the bill. 

“By running a line from one of the outer stakes to the 
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other, Jack,” he said “we will have the high tide mark, so 
we can begin operations when we choose without further 
reference to the action of the water.” oy 

Jack nodded, and suggested that they return to the boat 
and have their breakfast. 

There was an oil stove and sundry kitchen utensils aboard 
which Tom Weatherbee carried with him on his fishing 
cruises, and the boys utilized these to cook a pot of coffee an 
fry some fish which Jack had secured on his sail across the 
bay. : 
They enjoyed their meal immensely, and while Joe was 
washing up the pans and dishes, Jack put the axe and 
hatchet into the small boat, and made other preparations 
looking toward the beginning of their day’s campaign. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE MEN ON THE BEACH. 


The boys rowed to the beach, took another survey of the 
vicinity to see if anyone was around, and then started in 
with a will to clear away that portion of the vegetation on 
the raised ground which cut off the view of the Coffin Lid. 

It was hard work, and some boys would have tired of it. 

Not so Jack Ward and Joe Tuttle. 

The prospect of reaping a huge reward for this labor 
stimulated them to persevere, though the morning sun was 
growing warmer every moment and the perspiration gath- 
ered on their foreheads and trickled down their cheeks. 

Every once and awhile one of them would cease work 
and take a look around. 

There was always a possibility of some summer resident 
wandering out that way, even if Sherlock and Dacres them- 
selves did not show up, and their actions would undoubtedly 
have attracted the curiosity of any straggler. 

It was after nine o’clock by the time they had biheed an 
open way to the edge of the little bluff. 

“That will do now,” said Jack, wiping his heated brow. 
“TI drive a stake here directly in line with the Coffin Lid, 
then we'll run a line between the outermost stakes and pace 
off the required distance. After which we have a nice 
little job of digging before us.” 

Jack planted the stake on the edge of the bluff. 

He placed the compass beside it and noted how the edge 
of the Coffin Lid bore. 

“Sou’-east and nor’-west,” he said. 

They went to the boat, got the long line and stretched it 
from stake to stake on the bluff, and marked it with three 
small stakes placed close together. 
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He rolled up the line and returned it to the boat. 
“Now mark off eighteen paces, Joe, between the high- 


-| water line and the stake on the bluff.” 


Joe did so, and found that the mark he had made on 


spot. 

He then transferred the tree stump to the right place. 

“Tf the treasure is here I guess we’ve got it spotted now,” 
sald Joe, in a tone of great satisfaction. 

“That’s right,” replied Jack. “Now we'll go aboard the 
boat and get the shovels.” 7 4 

They pushed off from the beach, boarded the eatboat and 
sat down in the cockpit to take a rest. 

As the sun was decidedly hot they made a sort of awning 
with the loose folds of the mainsail. 

Underneath this they sprawled, looking shoreward, while 
the seabreeze fanned their warm cheeks. 


“Tt’s going to be a hot job digging an eight-foot hole in 


the shore,” said Joe. “I’m bound to say that nothing but 
the anticipation of what we expect to find at the bottom of 
it would induce me to tackle it.” 

“Pye just been considering the matter,” replied Jack, 
“and have decided to put the work off until after dark.” 

“After dark !” 

“Yes. Then we should hasaly, be interefered with by 
casual visitors, and the work would go on much quicker and 
more pleasanter in the cool night air.” 

“That’s right,” nodded Joe, with satisfaction. 
got a couple of lanterns aboard that will furnish us with all 
the illumination we will need.” 

And so it was decided to postpone the work until after 
sundown. 

There was a small island about a mile away which lay 
to the south of Gardiner’s and Joe suggested that they sail 
over there and see if they couldn’t find a shadier anchorage 
than where they lay. 

Jack agreed. 

They hoisted sail, pulled up the anchor and made a Hine 
for it. | 


It offered no shady mooring ground, but there were in- 


viting nooks ashore that tempted them to land. 


They slept for the greater part of the afternoon under 


the trees, and then returnd to the cove about six o’clock. 

“Hello,” exclaimed J oe, after they had dropped anchor, 
there’s a couple of men stretched out on the beach 
yonder.” | 


Jack looked in the direction he pointed and saw two fig- q 
ures lolling not far from the spot they had marked as the $ 4 





site of the treasure. 
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“said Joe at length. 
} they get out of the way.” 








Joe. 


“Don’t pay any attention to them, and maybe they’ll go 


/ ; _ away when they get rested.” 


“T can’t see what those rescals expect to do out here any- 
way,” said Joe. “You say they can’t locate the spot they’re 
hunting for without that paper you got from Dabney. And 
even if they could how do they expect to dig for it without 
shovels? and what means have they for carrying away a lot 
_ of money and valuables if they came upon it?” 

“Ask me something easier, Joe. I imagine they are out 
here for the purpose of looking about in a general way. 
They may know more about those signs than we have any 

idea of. If they should be able to get the bearings of the 
_ treasure, such chaps as they would think nothing of going 

over to Sag Harbor and stealing not only shovels, but a 

sailboat to carry the stuff off in if they found it.” 

“They’re taking a sight of us now,” said Joe. 

_“They’re welcome to take as many sights as they choose. 


F Get the stove out, Joe, and we'll cook our supper.” 


Three-quarters of an hour passed away, during which the 


| boys cooked and ate their evening meal, without.taking any 
| apparent notice of the two men on the beach. 


“They don’t seem to be making any start that I can see,” 
“As the case stands we’re blocked until 


This was a fact that Jack could not deny. 
_ “Maybe they’re waiting for us to hoist sail and depart,” 
he said. 
Te they are they’ll be disappointed.” 


“I’m not so sure of that,” replied Jack. “We can’t go 


| ashore to do anything while we have any idea they’re in the 


vicinity. I think the best thing we can do is to throw a 
_ good bluff.” 
_ “How?” asked Joe. 

“Hoist our anchor and sail off toward Sag Harbor. Then 

return an hour or two after dark.” 

“That isn’t a bad scheme.” 
_ “Tt ought to work unless those rascals mean to camp out 
there all night.” 
4 “Let's get busy, then.” 
E The boys hoisted their sail, and then tackled the anchor. 
E _ While Joe was turning the little drum-windless forward 
Tack saw the.two men get up from their lounging spot and 
‘8 saunter down to the water line. 
_ There was little doubt now as to their identity, for one 
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: .  “T can’t identify those chaps from here, but I’d be willing | was tall and Mpine: while the other was short ‘and square 
| a _ to bet a dollar to a doughnut those chaps are Gabe Sherlock,| built. 

) fe and Bill Dacres,” said Jack, with a look of disgust. 
“Well, if that wouldn’t make any fellow mad,” growled tall man hailed them. 


Fashioning his hands into a sort of speaking-trumpet the 


“Boat ahoy !” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE SITUATION CHANGED. 


Joe stopped turning the drum and the boys staréd across 
the short stretch of water between the Sally Ann and the 
shore. 

“Ahoy yourself!” returned Jack. 

““Where are ye bound ?” asked Sherlock. 

“Sag Harbor,” replied Jack at a venture. 

“Carry us around there, will you? We're stranded,” 
replied the tall man. 

Jack and Joe stared at each other blankly. 

“Tell them we're not taking passengers,” said Joe, re- 
commencing the operation of lifting the anchor from the 
bottom. 

“We've got no accommodation for passengers,” shouted 
Jack. 3 

“We'll sit forward out of your way,” roared Sherlock. 

“Why don’t you walk down to Amagansett? That’s only 
about two miles away on the squth shore,” answered Jack, 
trying to shake them off as politely as possible. 

“We want to get to Sag Harbor.” 

“You can walk there quicker than we can sail there,” 
said Jack. “It’s only ten miles or so across country almost 
due west. It?s more than double that distance by water.” 

“We're played out. You'll do us a big favor by taking us 
around on your boat. If ye don’t we'll have to lie out here 
all night.” 3 | 

“Tf they stay there all night,” said Joe. “We're dished 
for twenty-four hours more. It would be a good thing for 
us if we could get them out ce the way for a few hours— 
say till to-morrow morning.” 

“But I don’t want them aboard this Boat ” objected 
Jack. 

“No more do I,” admitted Joe; “but I don’t see any bet- 
ter way of getting rid of them than to carry them to Sag 


Harbor.” 


“Tt would take us all of three hours to do. that, and-three 
more to get back here again. By that time it would be after 
one in the morning, and the best part of the night would be 
wasted. Besides you can’t tell what designs those rascals 
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have in their minds. It would be much safer to waste an- 
other twenty-four hours than to give those chaps a chance 
to do us up.” : 

“Are ye goin’ to take us aboard?” asked Sherlock, im- 
patiently. | 

Kver since Joe had got the anchor off bottom the boat 
had been drifting nearer the shore, and they were now able 
to see the faces of the two men more distinctly. 

“We'd rather not,” replied Jack, letting the sail fill with 
the light breeze and the boat stopped drifting and began to 
forge off shore. 

Sherloek saw there was no further use parleying, and sent 
a volley of oaths after the retreating boat. 

Jack paid no further attention to him, but seated himself 
on the weather side of the tiller. 

Joe secured the anchor aboard and joined his companion 
in the cockpit. 

Sherlock and Dacres seemed to be cofsulting together on 
the beach. 

Presently the boys saw them turn around, walk up the 
shore and disappear among the bushes. 

We may as well go back to the island and spend the night 

there, and to-morrow as well,” said Joe. 
: “Tf we started for it now that would kind of give the 
lie to my assertion that we were bound for Sag Harbor. 
We'll follow the shore line until it gets dark then we'll tack 
and run over to the island.” 

“All right,” replied Joe. ‘“You’re the skipper.” 

The breeze was light and they made way slowly. 

Gradually darkness closed in upon the land and water- 
scape. 

Tt was quite dark by the time they reached a little head- 
land that projected a hundred feet or so into the bay. 

The Sally Ann’s course took her within a dozen yards 
of the extreme end of this point. 

“I guess we'll come about now,” said Jack, putting the 
tiller hard down. 

The boat responded slowly, and the boys crawled under 
the boom as it swung over close above their heads. 

As they resumed their seats on the other side of the 
cockpit two pairs of wet hands grasped the lee side of the 
‘ boat, two heads bobbed above her inclined rail, and two legs 
were simultaneously thrown inboard. 

The boys did not notice these things in the gloom until 
they suddenly saw two figures rise out of the water and 
scramble aboard the Sally Ann. 

Before they thoroughly grasped the situation, Gabe Sher- 
lock and his pal, Bill Dacres, were standing in the cockpit 
before them. 
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“Now, you young son of a seacook,” exclaimed Sherlock, 
advancing threateningly on Jack, “ 
take us to Sag Harbor or not.” ; 

“You've no right aboard this boat if we don’t want you,” 
replied Jack doggedly, rising to his feet. 

“Shut up, you young monkey !” replied Sherlock, pushing 
him back on his seat. “We’re boss of this ranch now. 
Just tie up these chaps, Dacres, and we'll run this hooker 
to please ourselves.” 

Dacres looked around for a suitable line to carry out his 
companion’s directions, and his eyes lighted on the coil the 
boys had used to mark off high tide with. 


Tuttle. 
Joe, however, presented a belligerent front, whereupon 
Dacres drew his sailor’s knife and said: 


“If you give me any trouble, you young whelp, I'll slit 


yer wizen.” 

The odds were so clearly against him that Joe gave up 
and allowed the man to secure him. | 

“Now trice up the other chap,” ordered Sherlock. 


Jack saw it would be useless to resist so he yielded to 


stern necessity 

“You didn’t gain a heap by refusin’ to take ‘us aboard, 
did ye?” grinned the carpenter of the lost Anthony Wayne. 
“There’s more ways than one of killin’ a eat, and old birds 
like me and Bill know a thing or two I reckon. Now who 
are you chaps and where d’ye hail from?” | 

Neither of the boys made answer to this question. 


“Oh, you’re sulky, are ye?” said Sherlock, savagely. “I 


cuess I kin make ye speak if I want to. Dive into the 
cuddy, Bill, and see what ye kin find to eat.” 

Dacres obeyed and fell over the pieces of wood and tackle 
which lay on the floor. | 

He swore like a trooper. 

“What’s the matter with ye, Bill. 
sea legs all at once?” 

“The place is full of dunnage,” roared back Dacres, with 
an oath. 

“Tt is, eh? Can’t ye find a match to strike a light?” re- 
plied Sherlock. ‘Where d’ye keep your lucifers?” he de- 
manded, turning on Jack. 


Have you lost your 


Without waiting for reply he commenced to fumble in the 
boy’s pockets, and soon came across his match safe. . 

“Here ye are, Bill,” he said, and Dacres came out and 
got the matches. 

The rascal soon spied out one of the lanterns and lighted 
it. 

With this to help him he found the provision box, and 
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we'll see whether youll 


He pounced upon it and then made a grab. for Joe | | 
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: ~ goon he and Sherlock were filling up on meat sandwiches | Hauling the rowboat around he told Dacres‘to throw in 
3 a and a whole fruit pie. ithe two shovels. 
; __. They ate like famished men; and made a big hole in the | Then the rascal ordered the boys into the boat. 
: e supplies the boys had fetched along. After a short consultation he and Dacres followed with 
_ As soon as they had satisfied their iispetithe, Sherlock | the lantern. | 

took the lantern and looked into the cabin. Pushing the boys ahead they marched to the spot Joe had 
| When he reappeared in the cockpit he held up the lantern | marked off as the site of the treasure. 

_ before the faces of each of the boys. 

“What's your name?” he asked Jack. 

_ “Tt won’t do you any good to know,” replied the boy. 

_ “How d’ye know it won’t,” replied Sherlock. “I reckon I 
know anyway. Youw’re Jack Ward, the chap that helped 

rescue second mate Dabney, of the brig Anthony Wayne, in 


——— 


“Now,” said Sherlock, holding up the lantern and draw- 
ing his knife, while Dacres drew his, “I’m goin’ to cut 
you chaps loose. But don’t ye attempt to run away. If 
ye try it on ye’ll find a knife in your back in the twist of 
a pig’s tail. Ye were goin’ to dig for that treasure, warn’t 
ye? Well, ye sha’n’t be disapp’inted,” with a cruel grin. 
“Ye shall dig, and dig hard, d’ye understand? It'll save us 
the trouble, and maybe if we find a good haul we’ll ae ye 
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the Sound last week. He told yea yarn about some pirate 


=o 


_ treasure buried down this way, and he gave ye a paper that 
p'inted out the spot. That’s what brought ye down this| somethin’ for your trouble.” 
He cut the boys free and pointing to the shovels ordered 


them to get busy. 


way. Ye came to hunt for it. Ye were in the cove afore 
to-day, for we seen where someone had cut down the shrub- 


bery, and marked a spot on the beach. You're a couple of} Much against their inclinations Jack and Joe had to fall 
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clever coves, ye are, but not clever enough to hoodwink me 
and Bill. We’ve been studyin’ them marks, and puttin’ our 


to, for there was no escape for them. 
The two rascals kept a sharp eye on them, and stirred | 
them up when they lagged in the work. 
After they had dug a trench four feet square and. five 


| 
heads together. We saw where ye'd tramped in a straight 
line from three small stakes down near the water. I reckon 
_ we don’t need that paper ye’ve got about ye. Ye’ve done} deep, and seemed ready to drop from fatigue, they were 
all that’s necessary except dig; and ye intended to do that | permitted to rest for half an hour in the hole. 
to-night. That’s what ye came back for, but when ye seen| “This is tough Iuck!” muttered Joe, as he wiped his 

forehead. 

Jack nodded, but didn’t express this thoughts in words. 

“Pass up that paper you got from Dabney,” said Sher- 
lock, looking down into the hole. | 

Jack handed it up to the rascal. 

“Dig six feet, eh?” he muttered. “Skull, two feet. Well, 
if ye’ve struck the right spot ye ought to be close upon the 
chest, or whatever itis. Get a move on, you chaps, in let 


- us ye changed your minds. When I hailed you, ye said ye 
_ were goin’ to Sag Harbor, which was a lie, wasn’t it? Ye 
_ hadn’t no intentions of goin’ to Sag Harbor nor anywhere 
else. Ye told us that to throw sand in our eyes. Ye sea 
_ we're on to your little game.” 

“And you were bluffing us, too,” said Jack, desperately. 
: “You didn’t want to go to Sag Harbor, either. All you 
y. wanted was to get aboard this boat.” 

_ “That’s jest what we wanted,” grinned Sherlock. “And 
we've done it.” . 


" 


us see what ye kin turn up.” 

So Jack and his chum started in again with the shovels 
and made the sand fly. 

“We are down more than six feet now,” said Joe in a low 
tone, “and there’s no sign yet of that skull.” 

~The words were hardly out of his mouth before his 
shovel struck something hard. 

In a few moments they exposed a grinning skull. 

“What have ye got there?” called down Sherlock, flashing 
the lantern’s light into the excavation. “A skull, eh? Toss 
it up.” 

‘ Joe did so, and the carpenter picked it up and looked 


CHAPTER XVI. 


a THE TREASURE FOUND. 











. During all this time the Sally Ann lay almost stationary 
on the water. — 
_ The carpenter had thrown her up into the wind. 


l iL oe now headed her back to the cove, only a short distance | at it. 
away ) “Keep on diggin’ down there, and don’t ye dare stop till 
1 F “When she was close to the beach he threw out her anchor. | ye strike somethin’.” 
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The boys now felt that only a couple of feet of sand 
intervened between the treasure; and they were not wrong. 

Their shovels soon met with another obstruction, which 
a small iron-bound box, and alongside of it 
were three others. 

Sherlock sent Dacres aboard the catboat for the tackle 


and the wooden uprights, and the two sailors soon had it 
Tigged in shipshape fashion. | 

_, The carpenter threw down a sling to the boys and ordered | 
them to put it around one of the boxes. 


~ This accomplished, the hook block was attached to it and 
Jack and Joe ordered to hoist away. | 
In this way ten boxes and a small chest were lifted out 


of the hole and landed on the beach. 


That appeared to comprise the whole treasure. 

The. boys were ordered out of the hole and compelled to 
haul the boxes down to the water’s edge. 

They were then transferred a few at a time to the sail- 
boat. 
The chest was the last taken aboard. 
. The boxes were taken into the cabin, and one of them 
smashed open by the impatient carpenter in his eagerness 
to see the character of the treasure. 
_ A stream of old fashioned gold coin fell on the cuddy 


floor. 


The sight of the money as it flashed in the light of the 
lantern threw Sherlock and his companion into a fever 
of excitement, and for the time their attention was entirely 
distracted from the boys. 

Jack was quick to perceive their advantage. : 

He was standing close to the locker in which he had 
placed his revolver when he first came aboard. 

Slowly and with caution he Eee the locker open and 
drew out the weapon. 

He nudged Joe and pointed at the knife Sherlock had 
incautiously laid down on one of the boxes. 

_ Joe reached out his arm and seized it, 
~The action attracted Dacres’ attention. 


“Drop that, curse yer!’ he cried, making a lurch at Joe} 


with his own knife. 

Quick as a flash Jack raised his revolver and fired at him 
point blank. 

Dacres clapped his hand to his breast and sank down with 
a groan. — 

Sherlock: looked up astonished And startled to find the 


tables were turned on himself and his comrade, and the 


two boys masters of the situation. 
“Throw up your hands!?’ cried the boy, “or I’ll shoot 
you down like a dog.” 
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Jack meant business, and if Sherlock, after a string of @ 
oaths, had not yielded he would have disabled the rascal with 4 
a ball. 4 q 

“Tie him, Joe,” ordered J ‘Tack, aid Joe soon had the car- — ; 
penter well secured. § 

They lifted Dacres up and laid him on one of the lockers. 7 

He was evidently ieee wounded, but just how bad they — , 
couldn’t say. . 


While Joe stood guard witlt’ the revolver at the cuddy | 


door, Jack hoisted the sail and then the anchor, and steered 4 
for Orient Point. = 

It was noon next day when the Sally Ann pointed her ' 
nose into the bay which communicated with ao 
harbor. + 

An hour and a half later the boat came to anchor off the — 3 
point near Jack’s house. 4 

The first thing they did was to a Sherlock and the 
wounded man ashore, and turn both over to the head con- 
stable of the village, making a charge of assault against 
them. 

The former was locked up snd the latter was placed in 
a doctor’s hands, who declared him to be RSE TOs 
though not fatally, wounded. 

He recovered in a month, and subsequently both were 
tried for attacking the boys in their boat, and got a three- 


year sentence. 
Jack had the chest and ten boxes conveyed to his house, 


where they were opened and found to contain gold coins 
of Spanish, French and even English coinage. 

The chest in addition contained many trays full of valu- 
able rings, watches, small jeweled church ornaments, as well 
as handfuls of unset diamonds and other precious stones. 

The entire value of the treasure was found to be 
$1,200,000, after it had been turned into American money. 

Thus Joe got $120,000 in the end for his share, while 
Jack came into his million, and in due time married Miss 
Nannie Wilcox, thus proving that he was A BOY WHO 
WAS BORN LUCKY. : 


THE END. 





Read “LOST IN THE ANDES; OR, THE TREAS- 
URE OF A BURIED CITY,” which will be the next 
number (56) of “Fame and Fortune Weekly.” 





SPECIAL NOTICE: All back numbers of this weekly 
are always in print. If you cannot obtain them from any 
newsdealer, send the price in money or postage stamps by 
mail to FRANK TOUSEY, PUBLISHER, 24 UNION 


SQUARE, NEW YORK, and you will receive the copies _ £ 


you order by return mail. 
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MESMERISM. 

No. 81. HOW TO MESMERIZE.—Containing the most ap- 
proved methods of mesmerism; also how to cure all kinds. of 
diseases by animal magnetism, or, magnetic healing. By Prof. Leo 
Hugo Koch, A. ©. S., author of “How to Hypnotize,’ etc. 


PALMISTRY. 

No. 82. HOW TO DO PALMISTRY.—Containing the most ap- 
proved methods of reading the lines on the hand, together with 
a full explanation of their meaning. Also explaining phrenology, 
and the key for telling character by the bumps on the head. By 
Leo Hugo Koch, A. C. S. Fully illustrated. 


HYPNOTISM. 

Nv. 838. HOW TO HYPNOTIZE.—Containing valuable and in- 
structive information regarding the science of hypnotism. Also 
explaining the most approved methods which are employed by the 
leading hypnotists of the world. By Leo Hugo Koch, A.C.S8. 


SPORTING. 

No. 21. HOW TO HUNT AND FISH.—The most complete 
hunting and fishing guide ever published. It contains full in- 
structions about guns, hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, 
together with descriptions of game and fish. 

. No, 26. HOW TO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT.—Fully 
illustrated. Every boy should know how to row and sail a boat. 
Full instructions are given in this little book, together with in- 
structions on swimming and riding, companion sports to boating. 

. No. 47. HOW TO BREAK, RIDE AND DRIVE A HORSE.W— 
A complete treatise on the horse. Describing the most useful horses 
for business, the best horses for the road; also valuable recipes for 
diseases peculiar to the horse. 

No. 48. HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL CANOES.—A handy 
book for boys, containing full directions for constructing canoes 
and the most popular manner of sailing them. Fully illustrated. 
By ©. Stansfield Hicks. 


' FORTUNE TELLING. 

No. 1. NAPOLEON’S ORACULUM AND DREAM BOOK.— 
Containing the great oracle of human destiny; also the true mean- 
ing of almost any kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremonies, 
and curious games of cards. A complete book. 

No. 23. HOW TO EXPLAIN DREAMS.—Everybody dreams, 
from the little child to the aged man and woman. ‘This little book 
gives the explanation to all kinds of dreams, together with lucky 
and unlucky days, and “‘Napoleon’s Oraculum,” the book of fate. 

No. 28. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES.—Everyone is desirous of 
knowing what his future life will bring forth, whether happiness or 
misery, wealth or poverty. You can tell by-a glance at this little 
book. Buy one and be convinced. Tell your own fortune. Tell 
the fortune of your friends. 

No. 76. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES BY THE HAND.— 
Containing rules for telling fortunes by the aid of lines of the hand, 
or the secret of palmistry. Also the secret of telling future events 
by aid of moles, marks, scars, etc. Illustrated, By A. Anderson. 


ATHLETIC. 

“No. 6. HOW TO BECOME AN ATHLETH.—Giving full in- 
struction for the use of dumb bells, Indian clubs, parallel bars, 
horizontal bars and various other methods of developing a good, 
healthy muscle; containing over sixty illustrations. Every boy can 
become strong and healthy by following the instructions contained 
in this little book. . 

No. 10. HOW TO BOX.—The art of self-defense made easy. 
Containing over thirty illustrations of guards, blows, and the diifer- 
ent positions of a good boxer. Every boy. should obtain one of 
these useful and instructive books, as it will teach you how to box 
without an instructor. . 

No. 25. HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST.—Containing full 
instructions for all kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic exercises. 
Embracing thirty-five illustrations. By Professor W. Macdonald. 
A handy and useful book. — 

No. 34. HOW TO FENCE.—Containing full instruction for 
fencing and the use of the broadsword; also instruction in archery. 
Described with twenty-one practical illustrations, giving the best 
positions in fencing. A complete book. 


TRICKS WITH CARDS. 

‘No. 51. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Containing 
explanations of the general principles of sleight-of-hand applicable 
to card tricks; of card tricks with ordinary cards, and not requiring 
sleight-of-hand; of tricks involving sleight-of-hand, or the use of 
specially prepared cards. By Professor Haffner. Illustrated. 
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No. 72. HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Enm- 
bracing all of the latest and most deceptive card tricks, with il- 
lustrations. By A. Anderson. Seale 

No, 77. HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.— 
Containing deceptive Card Tricks as performed by leading conjurors 
and magicians. Arranged for home amusement. Fully illustrated. 


MAGIC. 


No. 2. HOW TO DO TRICKS.—The great book of magic and 


eard tricks, containing full instruction on alt the leading card tricks 
of the day, also the most popular magical illusions as performed by 
our leading magicians ; every boy should obtain a copy of this book, 
as it will both amuse and instruct, , ‘ 

No, 22. HOW TO DO SECOND SIGHT.—Heller’s second sight 
explained by his former assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. Hxplaining how 
the seeret dialogues were carried on between the magician and the 
boy on the stage; also giving all the codes and signals. ‘The only 
authentic explanation of second sight. 

No. 48. HOW TO BECOME A MAGICIAN.—Containing the 
grandest assortment of magical illusions ever placed before the 
public. Also tricks with cards, incantations, etc. . 

No. 68. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS.—Containing over 
one hundred highly amusing and instructive tricks with chemicals. 
By A. Anderson. Handsomely illustrated. | 

No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF HAND.—Containing over 


fifty of the latest and best tricks used by magicians. Also contain-. 


ing the secret of second sight. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 
No. 70. HOW TO MAKE MAGIC TOYS.—Containing full 
directions for making Magic Toys and devices of many kinds. By 
A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. | 
No. 73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH NUMBERS.—Showing 
many curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers. By A. 
Anderson, Fully illustrated. . 
No. 75. HOW TO BECOME A CONJUROR. — Containing 
tricks with Dominos, Dice, Cups and Balls, Hats, ete. Embracing 
thirty-six illustrations. By A. Anderson. | 
No. 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART.—Containing a com- 
plete description of the mysteries of Magic and Sleight of Hand, 
together with many wonderful experiments. By A. Anderson. 


Illustrated. : 
MECHANICAL. 

‘ No. 29. HOW TO BECOME AN_ INVENTOR.—Every boy 
should know how inventions originated. This book explains them 
all, giving examples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism, optics, 
pneumatics, mechanics, etc. The most instructive book published. 
_ No. 56. HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEER.—Containing full 
instructions how to proceed in order to become a locomotive en- 
gineer; also directions for building a model locomotive; together 
with a full cpece sce of everything an engineer should know. 

No. 57. HOW TO MAKE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—Full 
directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither, Alolian Harp, Xylo- 
phene and other musical instruments; together with a brief de- 
scription of nearly every musical instrument used in ancient or 
modern times. Profusely illustrated. By Algernon 8, Fitzgerald, 
for twenty years bandmaster of the Royal Bengal Marines. 

No. 59. HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC LANTHRN.—Containing 
a description of the lantern, together with its history and invention. 
Also full directions for its use and for painting slides. Handsomely 
illustrated. By John Allen. | . 

No. 71. HOW TO DO MECHANICAL TRICKS.—Containing 
complete instructions for performing over sixty Mechanical Tricks. 
By A. Anderson, Fully illustrated. 


LETTER WRITING. | | 

No. 11. HOW TO WRITE LOVE-LETTERS.—A most com- 
plete little book, containing full directions for writing love-letters, 
and when to use them, giving specimen letters for young and old. 

No. 12. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO LADIES.—Giving 
complete instructions for writing letters to ladies on all subjects; 
also letters of introduction, notes and requests. 

No. 24. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing full directions for writing to gentlemen on all subjects; 
also giving sample letters for instruction. 

No. W TO WRITE LETTERS.—A wonderful little 
book, telling you how to write to your sweetheart, your father, 
mother, sister, brother, employer; and, in fact, everybody and any- 
body you wish to write to. Every young man and every young 
lady in the land should have this book. 

No. 74. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS CORRECTLY.—Con- 
taining full instructions for writing letters on almost any subject; 
also rules for punctuation and composition, with specimen letters. 
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ee - THE STAGE. 
» _No. #1. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN’S JOKE 
_ BOOK.—Containing a great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
most famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 

this wonderful little book. 

_ No. 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPEAKER.— 
Containing a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 
- and Irish. Also end men’s jokes. Just the thing for home amuse- 


) ~=ment and amateur shows. 


re 


s 
No, 45. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL GUIDE 
_ AND JOKH BOOK.—Something new and very instructive. Every 
“¢ boy should obtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
 +ganizing an amateur minstrel troupe. : 
— _ No. 65. MULDOON’S JOKES.—This is one of the most original 
__ joke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 
| contains a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, ete., of 
| Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist, and practical joker of 
| the day. Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 

. obtain a av immediately. ? 

No. 79. HOW TO BECOME AN ACTOR.—Containing com- 
|} plete instructions how to make up for various characters on the 
stage; together with the duties of the Stage Manager, Prompter, 
Scenic Artist and Property Man. By a prominent Stage Manager. 
— No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK.—Containing the lat- 
est jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and 
ever Peouls German comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 

} colored cover containing a half-tone photo of the author. 


By HOUSEKEEPING. 


| No. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 
full instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
or country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
‘ ao. at home, The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 

Bp Ss e ° 
_ No. 80. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books 
"on cooking ever published. It contains recipes for cooking meats, 
_ fish, game, and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
_ pastry, and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 


— cooks. 

No. 37. HOW TO KEEP HOUSE.—It contains information for 
everybody, boys, girls, men and women; it will teach you how to 
s make almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
_ brackets, cements, Acolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 


aS ELECTRICAL. 
No. 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELECTRICITY.—A de- 
‘scription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 
together with full instructions for making Electric Toys, Batteries, 
‘etc. By George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty il- 
lustrations. 
No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 
paining full directions for making electrical machines, induction 
coils, dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked by electricity. 
By R. A. R. Bennett. Fully illustrated. 
No. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 
large collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 
) together with illustrations. By A. Anderson. 


a ENTERTAINMENT. 
__ No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST.—By Harry 
_ Kennedy. The secret given away. Every intelligent boy reading 
_ this book of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
_ tudes every night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 
art, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
greatest book ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 

- No, 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY.—A 
yery valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 




















for parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
‘money than any book published. 
® £No. 35. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little 
book, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 
backgammon, croquet. dominoes, etc. J 
No. 36. HOW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS.—Containing all 
the leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 
and witty sayings. 
No. 52. HOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 
‘book, giving the rules and fx,. “irections for playing Euchre, Crib- 
‘bage, Casino, Forty-Five, Re ce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 
Auction Pitch, All Fours, and ftiny other popular games of cards. 
No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun- 
‘dred interesting puzzles and conundrums, with key to same. A 
complete book. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


ETIQUETTE. 

_ No. 18. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTR.—It 
js a great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 
‘all about. There’s happiness in it. j ‘ 

- No. 38. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and etiquette 
‘of good society and the easiest and most approved methods of ap- 


‘pearing to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church, and 
in the drawing-room. 
















q DECLAMATION. 

No. 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 
Containing the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 
‘dialect, French dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 


with many standard readings. 


. “4 a 





of games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, ete., suitable |}H 


A 


No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAKHR.—Containing four 
teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to 
a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems from 
all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the most | 
simple and concis? manner possible. 

No. 49. HOW TO DEBATE.—Giving rules for conducting de 
bates, outlines for debater, questions for discussion, and the best 
sources for procuring infofmation on the questions given. 


SOCIETY. 

No. 3. HOW TO FLIR?T.—The arts and wiles of flirtation are 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the various methods of 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it cone 
tains a full list of the language and sentiment of flowers, which is 
interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be happy 
withuut one. 

_ No. 4. HOW TO DANCE is the title of a new and handsome 
littie book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instruc 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at parties, 
ibe to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular square 
ances, 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to love, 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquette 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not gen- 
erally known. 

No. 17. HOW TO DRESS.—Containing full instruction in the 
art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving the 
selections of colors, material, and how to have them made up. 

No. 18. HOW BECOME BEAUTIFUL.—One of the 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the world, 
Everybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male and 
female. ‘The secret is simple, and almost costless. Read this book 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 


| BIRDS AND ANIMALS. | 
No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated and 
containing full instructions for the management and training of the 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, etc. 
No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS AND 
RABBITS.—A useful and instructive book. Handsomely illus- 
trated. By Ira Drofraw. res) 
No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—Including hints 
on how to cateh moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birds, 
Also how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harrington 


eene. 

No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS.—A 
valuable book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounting 
and preserving birds, animals and insects. 

No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS.—Giving com- 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising, keeping, 
taming, breeding, and managing all kinds of pets; also giving full 
instructions for making cages, etc. Fully explained by twenty-eight 
illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kind ever 


published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. | 
No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A useful and in- 
structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also ex- 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and di- 
rections for making fireworks, colored fires, and gas balloons. This 
book cannot be equaled. 

No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A complete hand-book for 
making all kinds of candy, ice-cream, syrups, essences, etc. etc. 

No. 84. HOW TO BECOME AN AUTHOR.—Containing full 
information regarding choice of subjects, the use of words and the 
manner of preparing and submitting manuscript. Also containing 
valuable information as to the neatness, legibility and general com- 
position of manuscript, essential to a successful author. By Prince 

iland, | 
“No. 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A won: 
derful book, containing useful and practical information in the 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to every 
family. Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general com- 

laints. 
z No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Oon- 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. - 

No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.—By Old King Brady, 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valuable 
and sensible rules for beginners, and also relates some adventures 
and experiences of well-known detectives. 

No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Contain- 
ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work it; 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and other 
Transparencies. Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De W. 


bney. 

No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITARY 
CADET.—Containing full expianations how to gain admittance, 
course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Post 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy should 
know to be a Cadet. Compiled and written by Lu Senarens, author 
of “How to Become a Naval Cadet.” 

No. 68. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete in- 
structions of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Naval 
Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, description 
of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a_boy 
should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. Com- 
piled and written by Lu Senarens, author of “How to Become @ 
West Point Military Cadet.” 


; PRICE 10 CENTS. EACH, OR 3 FOR 25 CENTS. 
 §ddress FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


Price 5 Cents 


. 6 The No-Good Boys; 


12 A Fool for Luck; or, The Boy Who Turned Boss. 





A COMPLETE STORY EVERY WEEK 


O@” HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED COVERS 


BY THE BEST AUTHORS 
$2-PAGES OF READING MATTER 


Price 5 Cents 
ISSUED EVERY FRIDAY “3 





Interesting Stories of Adventure in All Parts of the World 


) ‘gage TAKE NOTICE! “Seg 


This handsome weekly contains intensely interesting stories of adventure on a great variety of 


subjects. Hach number is replete with rousing 


situations and lively incidents. The heroes are. 


bright, manly fellows, who overcome all obstacles by sheer force of brains and grit and win well- 


merited success. We have secured a staft of 


which will be a source of pleasure and profit to the reader. 
ored illustration made by the most expert artists. 


this one of the best weeklies ever published. 


ere is a List of 


1 Smashing the Auto Record; or, Bart Wilson at the Speed 
Lever. By Edward N. Fox. 

2 Off the Ticker; or, Fate at a Moment’s Notice. 
Dawson. 

8 From Cadet to Captain: or, Dick Danford’s West Point 
Nerve. By Lieut. J. J. Barry. 

4 The Get-There Boys; or, Making Things Hum in Hon- 
duras. By Fred Warburton. 

6 Written in Cipher; or, The Skein Jack Barry - Unravelled. 
By Prof. Oliver Owens. 

or, Downing a Tough Name. By A. 


By Tom 


Howard De Witt. 

7 Kicked off the Earth; or, Ted Trim’s Hard Luck Cure. 
By Rob Roy. 

8 Doing it Quick;.or, Ike Brown’s Hustle at Panama. By 
Captain Hawthorn, U. S. N. 

9 In the ’Frisco Earthquake: or, Bob Brag’s Day of Ter- 
ror. By Prof. Oliver Owens. 

10 We, Us & Co.; or, Seeing Life with a Vaudeville Show. 
By Edward N. Fox. 

1 Cut.Out for an Officer; or, Corporal Ted 
pines. By Lieut. J. J. Barry. 


in the Philip- 


By 
Fred Warburton. 





new authors, who write these stories in a manner 
Each number has a handsome eol- 
Large sums of money are being spent to make 
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Some of the Titles..... 


138 The Great Gaul “Beat”; or, Phil Winston’s Start in Re- 


_ porting. By A. Howard De Witt. 
14 Out for Gold; or, The Boy Who Knew the Difference. By 
Tom Dawson. 
15 The Boy Who Balked; or, Bob Brisbane’s Big Kick. By 
Frank Irving. 


16 Slicker than Silk; or, The Smoothest Boy Alive. By 
Rob Roy. | ; 

17 The Keg of Diamonds; or, After the Treasure of the 
Caliphs. By Tom Dawson. 

18 Sandow, Junior; or, The Boy Who Looked Puny. By 
Prof. Oliver Owens. 

19 Won by Bluff; or, Jack Mason’s Marble Face. By Frank 


Irving. 

20 On the Lobster Shift; or, The Herald’s Star Reporter. By 
A. Howard De Witt. | 

21 Under the Vendetta’s Steel; or, A Yankee Boy in Corsica. 
By Lieut. J. J. Barry. . 

22 Too Green to Burn; or,, The Luck of Being qa Boy. By 
Rob Roy. 

23 A Fool’s Paradise; or, The Boy Who Had Things Hasy. 
By Fred Warburton. 

By 


24 One Boy in a Million; or, The Trick That Paid. 
Edward N. Fox. 


For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 5 cents per copy, in money or postage stamps, by 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 


24 Union Square, New York. 





IF YOU WANT ANY BACK NUMBERS 


of our libraries, and cannot procure them from newsdealers, they can be obtained from this office direct. Cut out and fill 
in the following Order Blank and send it to us with the price of the books you want and we will send them to you by re- 


turn mail. 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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e and Fortune Wee 


STORIES OF BOYS WHO MAKE MONEY. 


BY A SELF-MADE MAN oe A 
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32 Pages of Reading Matter : 3 Handsome Colored Covers 





sts 


A _A NEW ONI ONE ISSUED EVERY FRID FRIDAY — PRICK 5 CENTS A COPY ~~ 





This Weekly contains interesting stories of smart boys, who, win :;me*and fcrtune by their ability to take advantage 8. 
passing opportunities. Some of these stories are founded .on true incidents in the lives of our most successful self-made 
men, and show how a boy of pluck, perseverance and brains can become, iamous and wealthy. Every one of this series 
contains a good moral tone which makes “Fame and Fortune Weekly” a magazine for the home, although each number 
is replete with exciting adventures. The stories are the very best obtainable, the illustrations are by expert artists, and a 








every effort is constantly being made to make it the best weekly on the news stands. Tell your friends about it. © ee 
: ‘ ALREADY PUBLISHED. : vf 4 
1 A Lucky Deal; or, The Cutest Coy in Wall Street. | , 29 A Sure Winner; or, The Boy Who Went Out With a Circus. Bi 
* 2.Born to Good Luck; or, The Boy Who Succeeded. ; '30 Golden Fleece; or, The Boy Brokers of Wall Street. Bi he 
3A Corner in Corn; or, How a Chicago Boy Did the Trick. 31 A Mad Cap Scheme; or, The Boy Treasure Hunters of Cocos Island > 
4A Game, of Chance; or, The Boy Who Won Out. 382 Adrift on the World; ae Working His Way to Fortune. ss 
5 Hard to. Beat; or, The Cleverest Boy in Wall Street. | 33 Playing to Win; or, The Foxiest Boy in Wall Street. ; a 
6 Building a Railroad; or, The Young Contractors of Lakeview. _34 Tatters; or, A Boy from the Slums. ‘Ai 
7 Winning His Way; or, The Youngest Editor in Green River. | 85 A Young Monte Cristo; or, The R.chest Boy in the World. i 
8 The Wheel of Fortune; or, The Record of a Self-Made Loy. , 36 Won by Pluck; or, The Boys Who Ran a Railroad, 7 
~ 9 Nip and Tuck; or, The Young Brokers of Wall Street. | 37 3eating the Brokers; or, The Poy Who “Couldn’t be Done.’ 
10 A Copper Harvest; or, The Boys Who Worked a Deserted Mine. 38 A Rolling Stone; or, The FPrightest Boy on Record. 
11 A Lucky Penny; or, The Fortunes of a Boston Boy. | 39 Never Say Die; or, The Young Surveyor of Happy ‘eae 
12 A Diamond in the Rough; or, A Brave Boy's Start in Life. 40 Almost a Man; or, Winning H!s Way to the Top. 
13 Baiting the Bears; or, The Nerviest Boy in Wall Street. 41 Boss of the awash or, The Greatest Boy in Wall Street. i 
14 A Gold Brick; or, The Boy Who Could Not be Downed. 42 The Chance of His Life: or, The Young Pilot of Crystal Lake. eh: 
15 A Streak of Luck; or, The Boy Who Feathered His Nest. 43 Striving for Fortune; or, From Bell-Eoy to Millionaire. ae on 
- 16 A Good Thing; or, The Boy Who Made a Fortune. 44 Out for Business; or, The Smartest Roy in Town. m 
17 King of the Market; or, The Young Trader in Wall Street. 45 A Favorite of Fortune; or, Striking It Rich in Wall Street. s 
18 Pure Grit; or, One Boy in a Thousand. 46 Through Thick and Thin; or, The Adventures of a Smart Loy... " 
19 A Rise in Life; or, The Career of a Factory Poy. 47 Doing His Level Best: or, Working His Way Up. pede tie 
20 A Barrel of Money: or, A Bright Roy in Wall Street. 48 Always on Deck; or, The Boy Who Made His Mark, re ¥, fe 
21 All to the Good; or, From Call Boy to Manager. 49 A Mintof Money; or, The Young Wall Strect Broker. ge | 
22 How He Got There; or, The Pluckiest Boy of Them All. 50 The Ladder of Fame; or, From Office Boy to Senator. 
23 Bound to Win; or, The Boy Who Got Rich. 51 On the Sauare; or, The Success of an Honest Boy. : te) | 
24 Pushing It Through; or, The Fate of a Lucky Bey. 52 After a Fortune; or, The Pluckiest Boy in the West. : eee 
25 A Born Speculator; or, The Young Sphinx of Wall Street. 53 Winning the Dollars; or, The Young Wonder of Wall Street. slags 4 , 
26 The Way to Success; or, The Boy Who Got There. 54 Making His Mark; or, The Boy Who Became. President. a, ‘ 
27 Struck Oil; or, The Boy Who Made a Million. (5 Heir toa Million; or, The Boy Who Was Born Lucky. ie A 
28 A Golden Risk ; or, The Young Miners of Della Cruz. '6 Lost in the Andes; or, The Treasure of the Buried City. <i ay 
fe a 
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